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Analytical Summary 
Based Upon Index 
of 62d Congress 


Showing That 





Committees Become Clogged 
With Duplicated Legislation Needlessly 
Introduced During Session. 


[he Sixty-second Congress during its extra and regular sessions 


ending Augu 


26 had 35,638 bills and resolutions under its considera- 
n or referred to committees. The total of proposed and possible 
legislation was divided as follows: 








DOMMES: DEN + Va nktwhwegesk bameenkeeene. te 
ER NN isi. iso nb kv tekeeae 388 
Senate joint resolutions ........0eeeeee. 130 
Senate concurrent resolutions ........... 30 
—— 8,049 
House bills ....... 5a ane ee ae yaa el 2 
House resolutions eS adie ellwed aaa 709 
House joint resolutions .........ceeee0. 362 
[louse concurrent resolutions ........... 65 
-— 27,589 
No ead once ate Ee 


reful scrutiny of this enormous mass of proposed legislation, by 


title and committee reference, has provided a basts for certain conclu- 


lirst: It is impossible for a Congressman to comply with the public 

de that he shall know the merits of all legislation on which he 
\ \n illustration of this is found in the “Act to codify, revise, and 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, -1911. 

T en amendments, introduced by various Senators and Representa- 


nearly as many States, became law during the session just 


ended, thus demonstrating the defective character of the bill affecting 
the judiciary, yet voted for by individual Congressmen under the guid- 
ance of committee reports. There are over forty other amendments 
ot the same act still in committees. : 

Second: Committee references vary in relation to subjects of simi- 
lar import in the same branch, and thus show that a fixed rule is lack- | 


ing. ‘There are many illustrations of this, causing difficulty in follow- 


ine legislation through. 
Chird: There is a marked lack of teamwork arising from the un-! 
\ public idard which tends to measure a man’s value in Congress 
the lines hils in the Record and its index. Congressmen too fre- 
quently intr e duplicated measures. In the session just ended three 
Senators introduced measures permitting the Order of Owls to estab- 


lish a sanatot 
introduced relative to national highways. These illustrations are typical 
of many that result in clogging committees with numerous variants of 
the same idea, instead of aiding committee consideration by the intro- 
duction of one carefully elaborated measure dealing with one subject 


conchisiyely, tiie comiusion im, the oads-amatter was. temporarily met 


by the appointment of a joint comiffission on public highways. 
fourth: The vast majority of bills in both Senate and House refer 
ranting of a pension to an individual, or to the increase of an 


| b 





al-pension, or to granting relief (usually referred to the Com- 

Claims), or to correcting military records, as an antecedent 

to granting an individual pension. These mount up into thousands and | 

oduced by some active Senators and Representatives in bunches. 

Under pres ethods these private bills take serial numbers in the 

same h general legislation, so that it becomes an almost impos- 

sible tas e general public to pick out important unfinished legisla- 

tion in the index of the Congressional Record. The. following extract 
rom the Index illustrates this point: 

S. 7 s a pension to Louisa Cross. Mr. Ashurst; Committee on 

S e relief of William A, Puccini Mr. Paynter; Committee on} 

S tine 1 increase of ] sion to Otto Weber. Mr. Sutherland; | 

mil LO! 4 S 

s ting an inerease of pension to Annie Shannon. Mr. Craw- 

f pam P “7 
S D. At , widow of Jacob A. Augur, and 
‘ : e on Claims, $678. 
S. 7 | inner of determining the compensation of rail- 
, I the mails Mr. Bourne; Committee on Post- 
~ nt to Edwin B. Wright Mr. McLean; Committee | 
Pe : 
s ting n increase of pension to Ellen M. Banning. Mr. Mce- 
’ ( Pensi Ss, 9678. 

S ng an increase of pension to C. W. Goff Mr. Root; Com- 
ey Ss. 7 * relic f of Owen S. Willey. Mr. Penrose; Committee on Naval 
ff Ss al 

S. 737¢ ting an increase of pension to William H. Frederick. Mr. 

I n Cor ttee o Pensions, 9678, 
In the above list. S. 7371 affects the value of every mile of railroad 


transportation of mails. 


engaged 1n 
] irely pers 

Fifth: ¢ 
tion of prop: 


nee would seem to be advantageous in a fuller descrip- 
legislation by the title of the bill. Under a simple and 


nonexplanatory title may be an act of far-reaching consequence. A 
case in point is S. 5309, the complete index of which is here given: 

S. 5309—To nd section 3 of the Act of Congress approved May 14, 
S80 (21 Stat I 10) Mr. Smoot: Committee on Public Lands, 2042—Re- 
orted with a ndment (S. Rept. 435), 2701—Debated, amended, and passed Sen- 
te, 4983—Rete:: to House Committee on Public Lands, 5047—Reported with 
mendment (1 hey 430), 86838—Debated, 9100, 9101—Amended and _ passed | 
House 9826, 9 enate concurs in House amendments, 9939—Examined and 
ened, 1003: Approved by the President (Public, No, 258), 10554 

In this grouping of abbreviations and page references to the Con- 
rressional Record is involved a law affecting the rights of a great num- 


1 
] 
i 


It is here include: 


er of homest wWers 





An Act t ection three of the Act of Congress approved May 14, 1880 
(Twenty-first st es at large, page 140). : 

Be it enacted \ ie Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America Congress assembled, That section three of the Act of Con- 
#ress approved M 14, 1880 (Twenty-first statutes at large, page 140), be, and 
the same is heret imended by adding thereto the following: 

Provided, That ttier upon lands designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior as subject the provisions of sections one to five of the enlarged 
homestead Acts of fk I rv 19, 1909 (Thirty-fifth statutes at large, page 639), 
and June 17, 1910 (Thirty ixth statutes at large, page 531), shall be entitled 
o the preference right of entry accorded by this section, provided he shall have 
plainly marked the e or boundaries of the lands claimed as his home- 
stead And provided furt That after the designation by the Secretary of 
the Interior of public inds for entry under the nonresidence provisions of 

ie enlarged homestead Acts of February 19, 1909, and June 17, 1910, any per- 
son who shall have plainly marked the exterior boundaries of the lands claimed 
under said provisions of aw and made valuable improvements thereon 
shall have a preterence ight to enter the lands so claimed and improved at 
a time within three months after the date on which such lands become 
subject to entry; but such 1 t shall forfeit unless the settler or claimant under 
the provisions of the enlarged homestead Acts shall annually cultivate and im- 
prove he lands in the form and manner and to the extent therein required 
Tollowinge date of initiation of his claim hereunder. 


Approved, August 9, 1912. 


Sixth: “Since legislative activity will increase instead of de- 
crease relative to matters of prime national importance, it would seem 
expedient to have a nonpartisan study made immediately regarding 
better methods of expediting the nation’s business. 

Three changes of method are indicated. 

(a) Need exists for a national legislative bureau, fully equipped 
to aid both Congress and the public to a clear understanding of all legis- 
lation as it is introduced and progresses or dies. 

(hb) Private relief and pension bills should have distinct serial 
numbers from those assigned to measures of public import. They would 
thus fall into separate groups in the semi-monthly and final indexes 
of the Congressional Record. 

(c) The change most helpful to the public would be for each com- 
mittee of both Senate and House to supply for the final Congressional 
Record index of each session of Congress a complete list of all bills 


i) on public land. More than a score of measures were} 


The bills listed with it are} 
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BILLS PASSED BY CONGRESS 
DURING LAST SESSION 


¥ 





eress. 
of Columbia” and “Dams.” 


Appropriations, 


December 21, 1911—Members’ December 
salaries. 

December 21, 1911—Employes’ December 
salaries. 

December 22, 1911—Deficiency bill. 

March 12, 1912—Senate contingent ex- 
penses. 

April 31, 
Service. 

May ll, 1912— 

May 30, 
penses. 

June 6, 1912—Work of defense. 

June 26, 1912—District of Columbia. 

July 1, 1912—Extending year’s appropria- 
tions. 

July 8, 1912—Militia encampments. 

July 25, 1912—Rivers and harbors. 

August 1, 1912—Extending year’s appro- 
priations. 

August 9, 1912—-Military Academy. 

August 10, 1912—Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

August 15, 
priations. 

August 17, 1912—Regular pension bill. 

August 22, 1912—Naval service and Acad- 


1912—Dipiomatic and Consular 


New pension bill. 
1912—Congress contingent ex- 


1912—Extending year’s appro- 


emy. 

August 3, 1912—Legislative, executive, 
and judicial. 

August 24, 1912—Employes August sal- 


aries. 
August 24, 1912—Sundry civil expenses. 
August 24, 1912—Post-office. 
August 24, 1912—Jsureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 
August 24, 1912—Aarmy Dill. 
August 26, 1912—Deficiency bill. 


Agriculture. 





Authorizing the Director of the Census 
jto collect and publish statistics of cot- 
| ton. CH. R. 19408, Public No. 2387.) 

| Authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
}to issue certain reports relating to cot- 
jton. (CH. R. 14052, Public No. 167.) 

| Constituting a commission to investigate 
}the purchase of American-grown tobacco 
iby the governments of foreign countries. 
(S. 7409, Public No. 324.) 

| Making appropriation to be used in ex- 


terminating the army worm. (H. J. R. 
| 340, Public R. No. 44.) 
To establish a standard barrel and 


standard grades for apples when packed 
in barrels, and for other purposes. (H. 
R. 21480, Public No. 252.) 

;} To regulate the importation of nursery 
stock and other plants and plant prod- 
|ucts; to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
| culture to establish and maintain quaran- 
| tine districts for plant diseases and -in- 
sect pests; to permit ahd segulate the 
movements ‘of fruits, plants, “and vege- 
tables therefrom, and for other purposes. 
| CH. R. 24119, Public No. 275.) 

| To regulate foreign commerce by pro- 
| hibiting the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and 
| seeds unfit for seeding purposes. (H. R. 
22340, Public No. 289.) 


Bridges. 


| Fifty-three bills were passed authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge or bridges 
over various navigable streams in the 
United States and Porto Rico. 
were passed extending the time for com- 


pleting bridges authorized by earlier Con- | 


gresses. Four bills were passed amend- 
ing earlier legislation. One bill permitted 
the reconstruction, alteration, and re- 
pair of a bridge. 


District of Columbia. 


Defining pay of special policemen at 
street railway crossings and intersections, 
(H. R. 1618, Public No. 80.) 

Restoring the name of Oregon Avenue. 
(S. 4109, Public No. 84.) 

Authorizing the extension of 
Street. (S, 238, Public No. 93.) 

Amending the regulation as to. the 
height of buildings. (S. 2224, Public No. 
156.) 

Authorizing the extension of Underwood 
Street. (S. 23, Public No. 229.) 

Changing the location of Fourteenth 
Street. (H. R. 22648, Public No. %8.) 

Eliminating part of North Dakota Ave- 
nue. (S. 7165, Public No. 322. 

Conferring concurrent jurisdiction on 
the Police Court in certain cases. (S. 5271, 
| Public No. 226.) 

The Commissioners to regulate the op- 
eration and equipment of the vehicles of 
the Metropolitan Coach Company, and to 
provide for transfers. (S. 2904, Public No, 
304.) 

Amending the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia régarding insurance. 
(H. R. 12737, Public No. 56.) 

Providing for the support 
| (H. R. 13041, Public No. 196.) 
| Providing for the punishment of those 
| in possession of stolen property. (S. 10S1, 


Lamont 


| 
| 


of bastards. 


| Public No. 47.) 
Making appropriations for year ending 
June 30, 1913. (CH. R. 17681, Public No. 201. 
The District of Columbia is subject to 
peculiar difficulties in the matter of 
legislation, as details of even simple 
municipal change have to await Con- 
gressional authority. The’ hindrances 
become more exasperating as the flood 
of legislation increases, for the District 
is neglected. At the present moment 96 
District bills are in the Senate committee 
and 125 in the House committee. 
Dams, 

The damming of the Choctawhatchee, 
in Dale County, Ala., was authorized. 

A dam across the Kansas River, in 
western Shawnee County, was authorized. 


The questions invoived in legislation 
regarding the construction of dams on 
navigable streams still await the estab- 


lishment of an equitable national policy. 

For instance, S. 7343, to authorize the 
building of a dam across the Coosa 
River, in Alabama, was reported out by 
the Committee on Commerce, debated, 
amended, and passed the Senate; was 
then debated in the House and passed, 
but was vetoed by the President (S. 
Document 949). 

The time for completing dams earlier 
authorized was extended in the following 
eases: Savannah River, at or near the 
mouth of Stevens Creek; Savannah River, 


by Twin City Power Company; Rock 
River, near Byron, Ill; Pend Oreille 
River, Washington; Big Bend of the 


James River, in Stone County, Mo. 


Hawaii. 
Granting a right of way through Fort 


Shafter Military Reservation to the Pearl 
Harbor Traction Company, Ltd. (S. 7377, 
Public No. 323.) 

Granting a franchise for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of a 
street railway system in South Hilo. (H. 
R. 18041, Public No. 251.) 

Authorizing John T. McCrosson and as- 
sociates to construct an irrigation ditch 
on the Island of Hawaii, (H. R, 1] 628, 


Four bills } 


Judiciary. 


Thirteen separate bills—seven from the 
Senate and six from the House—were 
passed during the last session, all amend- 
ing the ‘‘Act to co , revise, and amend 
the laws relating t@ the Judiciary,’ ap- 
proved March 3, . Nine of these bills 
provided for a division into judicial dis- 
tricts of New HH; shire, New Jersey, 
Vermont, Mississipp},; Missouri, Maine, 
Rhode Island, Wesfg@f'rginia, and Tennes- 









see. Five other bill ere passed for the 
following: The div mn of the Southern 


Judiciary District of Texas, for terms of 
court at Corpus Ciigisti and for a clerk 
for said court; the fixing of terms of the 
District Court for #he Western District 
of Michigan; the transfer of certain cases 
and proceedings tg the southern division 
of the middle distiilet of Alabama; the 
amending of a sé nm of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States which deals 
with the return Of writs of error to the 
Supreme Court or.q,Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals; and repealing “‘An act to regulate 
the liens of judgment and decrees of the 
courts of the United States,” to take ef- 
fect on and after January 1, 1913. 
International Congresses. 


Authorizing the Fifteenth International 
Congress on Hygien@ and Demography to 
occupy temporary structures erected by 
the American Red Cross and to erect 
temporary structures in Potomac Park, 
Washington, D. GC. @. J. R. 97, Public 
No. 36.) e cy. 2 

Authorizing Federal bureaus doing hy- 
gienic and demographic work to partici- 
pate in the @xhibitigm to-be held in con- 
nection with the Fifteenth International 
Congress on Hygieme “nd Demography. 
(S. J. Res. 126, Publit R&. No. 52.) 

Requesting the President of the United 
States to direct the Seeretary of State 
to issue invitations to foreign govern- 
ments to participatesin the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress @n- School Hygiene. 
(H. J. Res. 327, Publfe No. 53.) 
| Making provision or the Fifth Interna- 
| tional Congress of Chambers of Com- 
}merce and Commereial and Industrial As- 
{sociations. (8, J. Res, Public No. 35.) 
| Proposing an int@érnational maritime 
|econference. (H. J. Res, 299, Public Res. 
| No. 39.) 





Levees. 


Authority was .gi¥em to consiruct a 
levee across a brafich or eut-off of the 
St. Francis River am@ to maintain a levee 
across the mouth @£f the Varney River, 
in Missouri. as. : 







Mississi tood Acts, 
Resotution Miative "e%ure4rendiiding of 
certain levees on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. (S. J. Res. 102, Pub- 
lic Res. No, 30.) Approved April 30, 1912. 

Resolution to amend an act entitled 
“An act appropriating $300,000 for the 
purpose of maintaining and protecting 
against impending floods the levees on 
the Mississippi River. (S. J. Res. 96, 
| Public Res. No. 25.) Approved April 9, 
1 1192. 
| Appropriating $350,000 for the purpose of 
'maintaining and protecting against im- 
pending floods the levees on the Missis- 
| Sippi River. (H. R. 22772, Public No. 112.) 
Approved April 8, 1912. 
| Appropriating $300,000 for the purpose of 
| maintaining and protecting against im- 
| pending flood the levees on the Mississip- 
pi River and rivers tributary thereto. 
(H. R. 23246, Public No. 122.) Approved 
April 6, 1912. 

Appropriating $1,239,179 for the relief of 
sufferers from floods in the Mississippi 
j}and Ohio Valleys. 
Res. No. 31.) 





191°. 


Mexican Refugee Acts. 


Approved May 9, 


Authorizing the Secretary of War to 
supply tents and rations to American citi- 
| zens compelled to leave Mexico; $20,000 ap- 





| propriated. (S. J. Res. 227, Public Res} 
No. 47.) Appreved August 2, 1912. 


Directing the Secretary of War to in- 
vestigate the claims of American citizens 
for damages suffered within American 
territory and growing out of the late in- 
surrection in Mexico. (S. J. Res. 103, 
Public Res. No. 48.) 
1912. 

To provide transportation for American 
citizens fleeing from threatened danger in 
the Republic of Mexico; $100,000 appropri- 
ated. (S. J. Res, 129, Public Res. No. 49.) 
Approved August 12, 1912. 

Appropriating the sum of $20.000 out of 
money appropriated by 8S. J. Res. 129 for 
subsistence. of American citizens who 
shall have fled or who may hereafter flee 
from threatened danger in the Republic 
of Mexico into the States of the United 
States bordering on the Republic of Mex- 
ico. (S. J. Res, 133, Public Res. No. 54.) 
Approved August 21, 1912. 

Remedial Acts. 5 


An appropriation to check the inroads 
of the Missouri River in Dakota County, 
Nebr. (H. R. 23774, Public No. 148.) Ap- 
proved May 9, 1912. 

Providing for the establishment of one 
life-saving station on the larger of the 
two Libby Islands, situated at the en- 
trance to Machias Bay, Me.; one life- 
saving station at Half Moon Bay, south 
of Point Montara and near Montara Reef, 
Cal.; one life-saving station at Mackinac 


(H. J. Res. 312, Public | 


Approved August 9, | 





Approximately 350 measures became law during the second session of the Sixty-second Con- 
They are roughly grouped below, with occasional comments, 


Fs i e P 
as, for instance, under “District 


at or near Sea Gate, New York Harbor, 
N. Y., and to provide increased quaran- 
tine facilities at the port of Portland, 
Me. (H. R. 26005, Public No. 332.) Ap- 
proved August 24, 1912. 

Land. : 


Ninety bills were passed dealing with 
various phases of land questions. Eight 
bills provided for privileges to be granted 
to certain railroads in the extension of 
their operations. Other bills granted cer- 
tain lands to States for the purpose of 
public parks, among these, California, 
Washington, and Colorado, Lands be- 
longing to Indian tribes were distributed. 
The purchase of building sites and the 
erection of public buildings were provid- 
ed for. The sale of unused Federal land 
to State in which it is located was pro- 
vided for; grants of government land 
were made to many States for city ad- 
vancement; as, for instance, reservoir 
purposes, the cutting through of alleys, 
for highway and streets purposes, &c, 

Loan of ‘Tents. 


Three distinct joint resolutions were in- 
troduced providing for the loan of tents 
for the use of the Grand Army of the 
Republic encampment in Pullman, Wash., 
in June, 1912; for the use of the Confed- 
erate Veterans reunion in Ada, Okla., in 
September, 1912, and for the reunion of 
the same organization to be held in Ma- 
con, Ga., in May, 1912. A resalution was 
passed to authorize the loan of obsolete 
Springfield rifles to the Historical Pa- 
geant Committee of Philadelphia. 

Port of Entry 


Galveston to include Port Bolivar. 
New Orleans port to be extended. Bay 
City, Mich.; Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Wal- 
halla, Neche, and St. John, N. Dak.; Ash- 
tabula, Ohio; Holeb, Me., and Fort Cov- 
ington, N. Y., made subports of entry. 


Changes, 


Wireless. 


To amend “An act to require appa- 
ratus and operators for radio communi- 
cation on certain oceean steamers.” <Ap- 
| proved June 24, 1910. (S. 3815, Public No. 
238.) 
To regulate radio communication. (S. 
6412, Public No. 264.) 
Miscellaneous Acts. 

Creating a legislative assembly in Alas- 
ka. (H. R, 39,-Public No 384.) 


and Marine Hospital Service to the Pub- 
lic Health Service, (S. 2117, Public No. 
260.) 

-Extending government employes’ com- 


‘Lpetisation act to Bureau of Mines and 


Forestry Service. (H. R. 13570, Publie No. 
101.) 

Offering cash award through Secretary 
of War, employes’ ordinance suggestions. 
(H. R. 17937, Public No. 227.) 
| Providing for publicity of political cam- 
|paign contributions. ( H. R. 26278, Public 
| No. 278.) 

Creating a commission on industrial re- 

lations. (H. R. 21094, Public No. 300.) 

Protecting fur seals and sea otter (In- 
| ternational Convention of United States, 
iGreat Britain, Japan, and Russia), and 
|making the United States responsibie for 
| enforcement of agreement). (CH. R. 16571, 
} Public No. 326.) 
Harmonizing 
|with the 
i convention on 
{Public No. 249.) 
| Taxing white phosphorus matches and 
|forbidding exportation after January, 
31914. (H. R. 20842, Public No. 118.) 
| Establishing a Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Commerce and_ Labor. 
(S. 252, Public No. 116.) 
| Terminating the treaty of 1832 
Russia. (H. J. Res. 166, Public 
| No. 13.) 





national laws of salvage 
provisions of the international 
such subject. (S. 4930, 


Res. 


! 
| Patent Office. (H. J. 
Res. No. 55.) 
Supplementing the joint resolution of 
|} April 30, 1908, ‘“‘instructing the Attorney 
|General to institute certain suits” rela- 
itive to the forfeiture of lands to the 
United States. (H. R. 22002, Public No. 
278.) 

Amending mining laws as applied to 
Alaska, (H. R. 18033, Public No, 250.) 
Extending operation of the act for the 
control of Niagara River, &c., one year, 
(H. J. Res. 232, Public Res.No. 24.) 
Amending feod and drugs act. (FH. 
R 11877, Public No. 301.) 
Authorizing the Director of 
sus to collect and publish 


Public 


. 909 
Res. 337i, 


the Cen- 
additional 


Kight-hour law. (H. R. 9061, Public No. 
199.) 
Equipping transports witle 
(H. R. 23626, Public No. 192.) 
To prohibit war material exports. (S. 
J. Res. 89, Public Res No. 22.) 
Copyright amendments. (H. R. 
Publie No. 303.) 
Citizenship for deserters. 
Public No. 291.) 


lifeboats. 


24224, 


(H. R. 17483, 





Suspending navy promotions. (S. 2004, 
Public No. 99.) 
Red Cross legislation. (H. R. 16506, 
Publie No. 182.) 
There were sixty-two miscellaneous 
bills passed of only minor public in- 


Island, Mich., and one life-saving station terest. 





Agriculture and Forestry. 


This committee has before it four- 


teen distinct measures favoring steps 
to construct various roads and_high- 
ways. It also has before it Senator 


Davis’ bill (S. 4104), prohibiting specu- 
lation in agricultural products; Senator 
Smith’s (S. C.) bill (S. 4979), pro- 
hibiting telegraph messages relative to 
speculation on agricultural products, 
and Senator Smith’s (S. C.). bill (S. 
4654), regulating contracts for the fu- 
ture delivery of cotton. Two measures 
are before this committee relative to 
the improvement of fural delivery 
routes (S. 2846 and S. 6600). Several 
measures are before it relative to the 
prevention and spread of contagious 
diseases of vegetation. There are be- 
fore it eight other bills of general char- 
acter, including the bill introduced by 
Senator Smith of Georgia (S. 4563) to 
establish agricultural extension depart- 
ments in connection with the agricul- 
tural colleges of the «several States. 


CROWDED SENATE COMMITTEES. 


Appropriations. 


This committee has very little unfin- 


care Og the participants in the Gettys- 

burg celebration, 1913, was transferred 

to this committee from the House 

Committee on Military Affairs. 
Claims. 


Approximately 900 personal claim 
measures remain in this committee. 
Also in this committee is an omnibus 


claims bill containing 1,494 individual 
items. Two measures remaining for 
consideration in this committee are of 
far-reaching significance: 

S. 5032—Conferring jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to try, ad- 
judicate, and determine 
claims for compensation for carry- 
ing the mails and pay for the dis- 
continuance of postal service —Mr. 
Martin, of Virginia. 

S. 5683—To confer jurisdiction 





Senator Owen's bill (S. 4834) is of 








still in the hands of the committee. 


Public No, 242.) 


similar import. 


on the Court of Ciaims to hear, 
Continued on Page Two, 


Changing the name of the Public Health | 


with} 


Requesting the President to investigate | 


statistics of tobacco. (H. R. 18988, Pub- | 
lic No. 144.) 

Amending Philippine Islands adminis- 
tration. (H. R. 17837, Public No. 109.) 


ished legislation before it. Three of 
the five measures are concerned with! 
the construction of roads in national 
parks. . The bill (S. 6964) authorizing 


certain | 








to Committees 
by the Directors 





Business Measures That Have Been Reported 
Out and Need Scrutiny, Being in Line 
' for Vote at the Next Session. 


The directors and officers of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States met in Boston September 20, 21, and 23. At that time 
they considered a list of bills affecting business of the United States, 
and that had been reported out of committees of both Houses, Copies 
of the following bills, with a record of complete action to date, have 
been placed in the hands of the various standing committees of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States for scrutiny, and report at 
the earliest possible moment. The name of the committee appears 
above each group. These committees are not at present charged with 
the scrutiny of bills affecting business that are still in committees of 
Congress: 

FEDERAL AND STATE REGULATION, 
H. R. 5601—An act to limit the effeet of the regulation of commerce between 


the States in goods, wares, and merchandise wholly or in part manufactured by 
convict labor or in any prison or refOrmatory. 

H. R. 12810. Report No. 485—A Bill regulating charges for transportation 
of parcels by express companies engaged in interstate commerce, 

H. BR. 26415—A Bill creating a United States Corporation Commission, and 
providing for incorporation under the laws of the United States. 

H. R. 26414—A_ Bill.te authorize the formation and organization of corpo- 
rations for the transaction and conduct of commerce among the several States 
and with foreign nations. 

S. 3297—A Bill to amend the Act entitled “An Act to create a Commerce 
Court, and so forth,” approved June 38, 1910. ' 

S, 3345 and R. Res, 8372—-A Bill to amend the Act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An 
Act to protect trade and commerce against pniawful restraints and monopolies,” 
and resolution discharging the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to which the 
Bill was referred. 

S. 4654—A Bill to regulate contracts for the future delivery of cotton, 

S. 5485—A Bill to create an Interstate Trade Commission, to define its pow- 
ers and duties, and for other purposes, 

S. 6099—A Bill to amend Section 15 of the Act to 
amended June 29, 1906, and June 18, 1910. 

S. 6100—A Bill appropriating $100,000 for the use of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, in addition to the sum or sums already appropriated for 
their use, 





regulate commerce, as 


8. 6795—A Bill to control the development of water power and the use of 
public lands in relation thereto, and fer other purposes. 


S. 6S64—A Bill te provide for the construction and operation of a railroad 
in Alaska, the reservation Of public lands, and for other purposes. This bill 
also provides for the mining of cout for Government use, &c. 


S. 7030. Report No. S97—A Bill to provide for the permanent supply of coal 
for the use of the United States Navy, and other Government purposes, to pro- 
vide for the leasing of coal lands in the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses. t 


S. 7444—A Bill to create a Commission on Government reclamation projects, 
STATISTICS AND STANDARDS, 


H. R. 13568—A_ Bill to establish in the Department of Agriculture a Bureau 
of Markets, 


H.R. 14052. H. Report 232—~An Act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to issue certain reports relating to cotton. 


H. R. 23113, H. Report 1120—A Bill to fix the standard barrel for fruits 
and vegetables, 


H. R. 24828. H. Report S1i5S—A Bill to amend the law relative to manufecture 
and sale of process or renovated or adulterated butter. 


S. 223. S., Report 9SS—A Bill to provide for the inspection and grading of 
grain entering into interstate commerce, and to secure uniformity in standards 
and classification of grain, and for other purposes. 


TARIFF AND TAXATION. Es tee 
BR. R. 20182. OW. Report 324, parts 1 and 2—A Bill to amend an Act entitted 
“An Act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved August 5, 1909. 

H. R. 21213. H. Report 391, parts 1 and 2—A Bill to amend an Act en- 
titled “An Act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries 
of the United States, and for other purpeses,” approved August 5, 1900, wiz: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert, &e. 

H. R. 25034. H, Report S829, parts 1 and 2—A Bill to reduce the duties on 
the manufacture of cotton. 


| S. 3316. 8S, Report StI—A Bill to repeal an Act entitled “An Act to promote 
reciprocal trade relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 26, 1911. 





INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


H. R, 22012. H. Report 575—An Act to create a Department of Labor. 


H. R. 23635. H. Report. 612—A Bill to amend an Act entitled “An Act to 


dif , € se, ag 1 th Iz Ss relatin gE to he udiciar Ys approved Marcl 
co a revise, ane amene e avs 
s 1 3 : PE a 


| S. 5382. S. Report 553, parts t and 2—A Bill to provie an exclusive remedy 
j}and compensation for aecidental injuries, resulting in disability or death, to 
employes of common carriers by railroad engaged in interstate or foreign come 
merce, or in the District of Columbia, and fer other purposes, 


S. Con. Res. 20—-A resolution creating a joint special committee to investi- 


gate disputes against employers and employes, affecting the operations of g0V- 
ernment or of commerce, &c. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 

H. R. 22871—A bill to establish agricultural extension departments in con- 
nection with agricultural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of 
an Act of Comgress approved July 2, IN62, and of Acts supplementary thereto. 
e S. 3. S. Report 405—A Bill to co-operate with the States in encouraging 
j} instruction in agriculture, the trades and industries, and home economies, in 
|; secondary schools: in Inaintaining instruction in their vocational subjects in 
State normal schools: in maintaining extension department in State colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts: and to appropriate money and regulate its ex- 


penditure. 
NORTH AMERICAN-EUROPEAN TRADE. 
H. R. 70—A bill to constitute a commission to investiz 
bi : stigate the purchase o 
American-grown Yobacco by the xovernments of foreign cuneltan.” ihe 
PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS. 


H. R. 23417. H. Report 1161—A bill to codify, revise, and ame 
relating to patents. ¥i2 : . eee 


H. R. 16649. H. Report 267—An Act amending an Act entitled “An Act to 


authorize the registration of trade-marks used in commerce with foreign nna- 


tions or among the several States or with the Indian tribes, and to protect the 
seme.”. 





1 
| CONSULAR SERVICE, 
H. R. 244. W. Report S46—A bill for the Improvement of th * 

. e Fore s y= 
| ice (Consular Reform.) —— 
Ht. R. 22589. H. Report 1073—A bill to provide for the acquisition of prem- 
| ises for the diplomatic establishments of the United States at the City ot lan 
| leo, Mexico; Tokyo, Japan, and Berne, Switzerland, and for the consular estab- 

lishment of the United States at Hankow, China. 


RAILROAD OR OCEAN TRAFFIC. 
8.957. S. Report 728—An Act relating to Bills of Ladinge, 
S. 6810—(See 8. 957.) 
RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 

H. R. 24927. H. Report S37—A Bill to regulate the interstat 
of immature calves. m —— 
H. R. 26023. H. Report 1141—A bill to amend section two of an Act entitled 
“An act to promote the safety of employes and travelers upon railroads by 
limiting the hours of service of employes thereon,” approved March 4, 1907. 


OCEAN TRAFFIC. 
H. R. 23111—A bill to carry into effect t! 
the unification of certain rules with respect to assistants and salvacce nt sen, 
H.R. 23470. H. Report 682—An Act to protect American Trade and Ameri.~ 
can Shipping from domestic and foreign monopolies. 


H.R. aa bag R. 645—A Bill to abolish the involuntary se 
upon seamen in the merchant marine of the United States while in forei 
and the involuntary servitude imposed upon the seamen of the Prcetbat a ge, wm tn 
of foreign countries while in ports of the United States, to prevent unskilled 
ee — igs pe oe to encourage the training of boys in the Ameri. 
can erchant arine, for the further protection of life at sea ; 
the laws relative to seamen. ee 
H. R. 23676. Hi. Report 648—A bill to regulate the office 
of vessels subject to the inspection of laws of the United States. 


H. R. 24025. H. Report 657—An Act to amend sections fo , 
. ' rty-fou 
and forty-four hundred and eighty-eicht of the Revised Strtutes of the Ganon 
States tg ny to _ inspection of steam vessels, and section One of an Act 
approved June 24, 0, requiring apparatus and operators for radio e le 
tion on certain ocean-going steamers. a 


TELEGRAPH, 
H. R. 56. H. Report 602—An Act te prohibit interference with e¢ 
; to d ommerce 
among the States and Territeries and with foreign nations, and to james 
obstructions thereto, and to prohibit the transmission of certain messages by 
telegraph, telephone, cable, or other means of communication between States 
and Territories and forcigu nations. 


H. R. 3010. H. Report 1129—A Bill to fix the requirements governing the 
receipt, transmission, delivery, and preservation of messages of interstate tele- 
graph and teiephone companies. 


H. R. 8323. H. Repert 6Si—A Bill to prohibit interference with commerce 
og — and Territories and with fereign nations, and to remove, &c, 
(See ° . O68.) 


te provisions of a convention for 


rvitude imposed 


ring and manning 


LEGISLATION. 


S. 3315. S, Report 1011—A Bill to prohibit corporations from makin 
con- 
tributions in connection with political elections and to limit the amount of neti 
contributions by individuais or persons. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING, 
H. R. 13679. H. Report 314—An Act to amend an Act entitled “An Act 


to authorize the receipt of certified checks drawn on national and State banks 


for duties on imports and internal taxes, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1911. 


H. R. 23570. H. Report 636—An Act to authorize the coinage of three-cent 
pieces and one-half-cent pieces, and for other purposes, viz: 


H. R,. 24703. H. Report Si!—A Bill to extend the authority to receive certi- 
fied checks drawn on National and State banks and trust companies in pay- 
ment for duties on imports and internal taxes and all public dues. 


IMMIGRATION, 
S. 3175. S. Report 208 and H, Report 851—A Bill to regulate immigra- 
tion, &c. 











H. R, 19544. H,. Report 590-—-A Bill to amend section nine of the immigra- 
dion Act, approved February 20, 1907. 
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“The Nation’s Business” is the organ of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, and is prepared for the use of editorial writers, com- 
mercial organizations, and the councilors of constituent members, 

“The Nation's will gather for the use of newspapers and organ- 
izations, current information regarding the development of the nation. Every 
reader is therefore invited to be a correspondent regarding TYocal, State, or na- 
tional facts of agriculture, mining, manufacturing, transportation, distribution, 
finance, education, the professions, the government, and altruism. 

Names of those or councilors who desire 


Business” 


other than editors, organizations, 


to receive “The Nation’s Business’ regularly will be registered at the rate of 
Five cents 2 copy, or $1.00 for 20 consecutive issues. 
_ reer a nn ~ 7 - a a ee ———— 
RONDA YT; OC TO BER 24, 19.22. 
SS ~ — ne —— a 





TO EDITORS: 

Nothing in this or any other issue of The Nation’s 
Business is copyrighted. It is all at the disposal of 
editors—credit preferred. The analysis of legislation. 
in this issue calls for the scrutiny of 35,000 items. 





NEW MEMBERS. 
The following organizations have been elected to membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America since the last 
issue of The Nation’s Business: 


Alton Board of Trade, Alton, Hl......-+-.-+--+5 vst ween eee eeeweieerences 440 
Knit Goods Manutacturers’ Ass0ciation, Utica, No. VY... cee eee rect cece eeeee _ 38 
Commercial Club of Grand Forks, N. D... 2.2... eee ee erry eer? eee ee v2: 
Greater Des Moines Committee, Lowa. .o.-- 6 eee ee eee eee eee Thier 2 
Business Men's League, Carthage, MO. ..........50-+ee0ee pies oe ves ee . sO 
Commercial Club of Joplin, MoO... 2... .6-- cece eee ee eeee case enw sinnp se 300 
Young Men’s Business Club, Springfield, M0....... 1... eee e ee we weer eens 420 
Jobbers and Manufacturers’ Association, Springtield, MO. ... 6-6. eej.ceeeeeee 3 
Chamber of Commerce (Inc.), of Sacramento, Cal.........-. 66's o Wem es 6 os 780 
Chamber of Commerce, Marshfield, Ore..... Pole ue pres nek ee eorevces 145 
Tile Manufacturers’ Credit Association, Beaver Falls, Pa....... See venee 16 
Commercial Club, Kansas City, MO... 2... cee cet eee renee o*e's. ele @ 10 000-0 SSO 
Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Colo.........-65- oc eean wets tewee san “eee 1,660 
Chamber of COmmerce, Philadelphia, Pa....-....... oa ie ae se crete eetecereees LSSO 
Mercantile Club, Kansas City, Kans......- re rT re eee Te ee 317 
Commercial Club, Leavenworth, hans..... Sa At ils Seep Ss ate Teoh ik i ae ec cle a e 52 
¥Yedustrial Association, Fort Scott, Kans.......- SO ere oe Terre 75 
Commercial Club, Arkansas City, Kans...... ea ee ee ee fale 156 
Commercial Club, Fremont, Nebr.........-+.- errr et ec cecsheces ° 187 
Commercial Club, St. Joseph, Mo.......--. errr. abe ain tote oc cececonves 2,204 
Commercial Club, Council Bluffs, Towa... 20... 0-605. 2+2 eee eaten ° 300 
Commercial Club, SiOux City, Towa. . 2... 2 ce ee ccc eer et tee ere eens eeees 41: 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cleveland, Ohfo............ 170 
National Association of Automobile Manufacturers, New York, N. Y...... 93 
Porto Rico Ass0ciation, San Juan, Porto RICO... 2.0.6 ee eee ee eee 180 


All commercial organizations should consider membership at the 
earliest possible moment, in order to be in line with delegates at the first 
annual meeting to begin in Washington, Tuesday, January 21, 1913. 


REPRESENTATION AND DUES. 

Fach association shall be entitled to one delegate for the first twenty-five 
members and to one additional delegate for each additional two hundred mem- 
bers, but no association shall be entitled to more than ten delegates. Each 
wmssociation shall pay annual dues in accordance with the provisions of Article 
IV of the by-laws. 

EXTRACT FROM ARTICLE IV OF THE BY-LAWS. 

Section 1. The annual dues of each constituent member of this Chamber 
shall be payable to the Secretary on the date of acceptance Or of election of 
the member, and thereafter annually on that date. The rate of dues for each 
member shall be based upon the scheduled annual income from membership 
fees and shall be approximately one-half of one per cent of su¢h scheduled in- 
come, provided, however, that no member shall pay annual dues of less than 
310 or more than $700. 

Section 2. For convenience in fixing dues on the basis set forth in the fol- 
lowing section, and in order that computation may be more easily made, mem- 
bers shall be divided into classes and pay dues as follows: 


INCOME DUES INCOME DUES 


CLASS | CLASS 
D atccesccnw see orless $10.00 | MM ¢eeees --.$20,00L to $25,000 $125.00 
TB ccccvccess BBOL to 83,800 15.00 | N ccccecece 001 to 36,000 150.00 
SS cunpeseeene BL <6: See 20.00 QD cecccoes- 30,001 tO 35,000 175.00 
DD sssccessss GOS to Gee 30.00 | ee ee Be ee 35,001 to 40,000 200.00 
HE ccccicccces COOL to 8,860 40.00 GQ wccccciess 40,001 ta 45,000 225.00 
Te cosesccctss Gel te 1000 50.09 BRR occcccesss 45,001 to 50,000 250.00 
G ago rereeee 10,001 to 12,000 60.00 | B ccccsecses SROGR to €O080 300.00 
BE. v.ncsinrcrtdeveel te 144600 70.00, \ T .cnccccs. +. £0,001 to 80,000 400.00 
S wenn eeuews 14,001 to 16.060 80.00 | U .coeeeee- 80,001 to 100,000 500.00 
a spews ees 16,001 to 18,000 90.00 | w s2ehta'boe 100,001 to 120,000 600.00 
ans coane wae 18,001 to 20,000 100.000 | W ..... . .120,001 or more 700.00 


Section 3. The income from membership fees in each organization shall be 
based on the scheduled individual fee multiplied by the number of members in 
the organization. 





NEW DIRECTORS. 

At the Boston meeting of the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States the resignations of Bernard N. Baker, of 
Baltimore, and I. H. Kempner, of Galveston, were accepted. 

In their places, and to fill out their unexpired terms, Willoughby 
M. McCormick, of Baltimore, and T. L. L.. Temple, of Texarkana, were 


elected. Both have accepted. Their pictures and biographical notes will 
be found elsewhere in this issue, 





DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 

The next meeting of the directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America will be held in Chicago November 19. 

A letter has been received from Mr. Kimbark, President of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, stating that his organization desires 
to make the national Chamber the subject of its annual dinner and give 
that dinner in honor of the Chamber and to have its board of directors 
present on the occasion, together with the presidents of some other 
of the larger commercial bodies of the country. 





LET ALL SECRETARIES READ. 
The following letter indicates the feeling of M. B. Trezevant, the 
newly elected president of the American Association of Commercial 


Executives: 
New Orleans, October 15, 1912. 
Roard of Directors of the New Orleans Progressive Union: 

Gentlemen—<As advised in my monthly report of the 10th instant, IT wish to 
take up with the Board of Directors the matter of the Progressive Union be- 
coming a constituent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, or what will probably be known later as the National Cham- 


member 


ber of Commerce. 

The president of this organization is Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, 
formerly president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, a banker of that 
city and a splendid type of American business man. The purpose of the National 
Chamber of Commerce is to nationalize the domestic and foreign commerce of 
this country by co-operative effort among commercial organizations, somewhat 
similar to the plans adopted by the British and German Chamber of Commerce. 
It comes at a time when New Orleans can find particular advantage in its ac- 
tivities. 

It is the only national Organization of this character which I would recom- 
mend the Progressive Union joining. The membership fee is based on one-half 
of one per cent of the annual revenue from dues, which makes the cost to the 
Progressive Union about $150.00 per annum. As you probably know the Board of 
Trade in New Orleans has joined, and it is even more incumbent upen a civic, 
commercial, and industrial organization such as the Progressive Union to be- 
come affiliated with a national organization of this character. 

Among other things, the National Chamber of Commerce publishes a newa- 
paper known as The Nation’s Business, devoid of advertising, but containing 
news and information of the best constructive work in all parts of the United 
States. For example I have furnished them at their requesi an article for each 
of their three issues, they stipulating that the «ubject must be of national tnter- 
est. The first article dealt with the Pan-American Mail Steamship Line, the 
second with the adoption of the Commission Form of Government for New 
Orleans, the third (yet to be published) with the Southern States and Pan- 
American Exposition. The fourth will be a story concerning the terminal de- 
velopments of the Texas and Pacific Railroad, which is not only national but 
international in its significance. 

This publication, “The Nation's Business,” is sent to every daily newspaper 
and leading trade papers in the United States, and I am informed by the editor, 
Mr. G. Grosvenor Dawe, whom you know, that already over one thousand editors 
have written asking that this publication be sent them under personal cover 
rather than in the usual manner of exchange mail. This very clearly manifests 
the interest of the editors and the definite desire they have for constructive in- 
formation of this character. The majority of the progress articles from the 
States are not over three hundred words in length, and therefore do not take-up 
much space and consequently are more apt to be reproduced. It is the pur- 
pose of this publication to get the newspapers of this country into the habit of 
using a greater quantity of constructive news. The difficulty heretofore has 
been that the editor has had no means of securing this information except at 
considerable expense. There is no question as to their welcoming legitimate 
constructive news of this kind, and in this respect alone the National Chamber 

,of Commerce would prove of very definite benefit to the business interests of 
\ine country. 


The next convention of the National Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will be held in Washington the latter part of next January, and I rec- 
ommend that the Progressive Union not only take out membership, but en- 
deavor to send to Washington, where the convention will be held, the largest 
possible delegation of business men. I recommend that this question be made 
the order Of business at a special meeting of the Board of Directors to be called 
within the next ten days. Yours very truly, 

aX. B. TREZEVANT, Secretary-Manager, 
\ 


\ 


in : 





SENATE COMMITTEES 


Page One. 





Continued from 





determine, and adjudicate claims 
for the taking of private property 
and damages thereto as the result 
of the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River for navigation.—Mr. 
Williams. 


Commerce, 


In this committee remain forty-six 
bills, mainly concerned with the estab- 
lishment of aids to navigation in vari- 
ous rivers and along the coast. This 
committee has also before it S. 7738 
and S. 7061, both introduced by Senator 
Townsend on different days, to create 
a coast guard by “combining therein 
the existing Life-saving Service and 
the Revenue-cutter Service.” In addi- 
tion, this committee has before it the 
important but various forms of pro- 
posed legislation looking toward safety 
at sea. These are quoted below: 

S. 6970—To regulate navigation 
by steam passenger vessels, to 
amend sections 4400, 4471, 4488, 
4400; section 3 of act of July 9, 
1886; section I of act of June 24, 
1910, and for other purposes.—Mr. 
Smith, of Michigan. 

S. 66904—To amend the laws re- 
lating to navigation.—Mr, Jones. 

S. 54290—To amend the laws re- 
lating to navigation—Mr. Perkins. 

S. 7208—To amend an act en- 

titled “An act relating to naviga- 
tion of vessels, bills of lading, and 
to certain obligations, duties, and 
rights in connection with the car- 
riage of property,” approved Feb- 
ruary 13, 1803——Mr. Nelson. 

S. 7038—To promote the safety 
of ocean navigation—Mr. Nelson. 

S. 6481—To require steamships 
and steam vessels leaving ports of 
the United States to provide ade- 


quate life-saving apparatus and 
safeguards against accidents.—Mr. 
Ashurst. 


S. 6480—To repeal the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for ocean 
mail service between the United 
States and foreign ports and to 
promote commerce.”—Mr. Shively. 

S. sos8—To provide for the reg- 

ister and enrollment of vessels 
built in foreign countries when 
such vessels have been wrecked on 
the coasts of the United States or 
her possessions or adjacent waters 
and salved by American citizens 
and repaired in American ship- 
vards—Mr. Smith, of Michigan. 
" S. 6696—To repeal legal prohibi- 
tions upon American registration 
of foreign-built ships for foreign 
trade —Mr. Williams. 

S. 6496—For the protetcion of 
passengers on ocean vessels—Mr. 
Cumber. 

S. 6709—To regulate the depth 
to which ocean and_ coastwise 
steamers of the merchant marine 
of the United States may be load- 
ed.—Mr. Nelson. 

Conservation of National Resources 
This committee has before it one bill 


relative to the protection of birds and 
animals in Glacier National Park (5S. 


3937, Dixon). 
District of Columbia. 
Forty-two measures remain unat- 


tended to in this committee, affecting 
all phases of life and interest in the 
District of Columbia, ranging from va- 
rious measures regarding highways to 
the control of public utilities, the prac- 
tice of medicine, and the question of 
primary voting in the District. 
Education and Labor. 


This committee reported out the Page 
bill (S. 3), whose purpose is to extend 
Federal aid to educational institutions 
that give vocational training. It also 
reported out a_ bill regulating the 
method of directing the work of gov- 
ernment employes An important 
measure in this committee is S. 6260, 
to make lawful certain agreements be- 
tween employes and laborers and _ per- 
sons engaged in agriculture or horti- 
culture, and to limit the issuing of in- 
junctions in certain cases, and for other 
purposes. Introduced by Mr. Bacon. 

Finance. 


There remain in this committee ap- 
proximately twenty measures of vary- 
ing character. Three of these (S. 4185, 
introduced by Mr. Burton; S. 6217 and 
S. 6103, introduced by Mr. Brown) are 
to amend an act entitled “An act to 


provide revenue, equalize duties, and 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved August 5, 1909. In this com- 
mittee is S. 4431, introduced by Mr. 
3urton, to incorporate the National 
Reserve Association of the United 
States In this committee is also S&S. 


4249, introduced by Mr. Crawford (re- 
ferred to earlier under Committee on 
Foreign Relations). 

TVisheries. 


This committee had before it twenty- 
two acts to establish fish cultural sta- 
tions in as many different States, all 
of which were referred to the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. S. 6567, introduced by Sen- 


ator Gore, to establish a fish cultural 
station in the State of Oklahoma, re- 
mains unattended to. %. 5856, intro- 


duced by Senator Jones, to amend an 
“Act for the protection and regulation 
of the fisheries of Alaska,” also awaits 
attention. 


Foreign Relations. 


Three measures affecting the Consu- 
lar Service are before this committee: 
S. 6927—For the improvement 

of the foreign service —Mr. O’Gor- 


man. 

S. 5275—To amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the 
reorganization of the Consular 
Service of the United States.”— 


Mr. Lodge. 

S. 3261—For the permanent im- 
provement of the Consular and 
Diplomatic Services—Mr. Nelson. 

This committee also has before it 

Senator Crawford’s measure (5S. 5735), 
relative to an international conference 
on the high cost of living. After de- 
bate, the measure was reported back, 
and is now in the hands of thegHouse 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. *, in- 
dicate the possibility of confusion and 
duplication in legislation, it is proper 
to state here that in the Committee on 


Finance is also a measure introduced 
by Senator Crawford (S. 4294) rela- 


tive to the same general subject of an 
international investigation of the in- 
crease of the cost of living. 

Forest Reservations ond Protection 


of Game. 


This committee has five measures 
awaiting attention, 


Indian Affairs. 

One hundred and sixteen different 
measures were referred to this com- 
mittee. Ejighty-eight still remain in its 
charge to be acted upon during the 
coming session. Twenty-eight meas- 


ures were reported out of this com- 





the establishment of mining experiment 
stations, one at Silverton, Colo. and 
another at Lander, Wyo. This com- 
mittée also has before it the important 
measure, S. 7210, introduced by Sena- 
tor Smoot, to apply a portion of the 
proceeds of the sales of public lands to 
the endowment of schools or Depart- 
ment of Mines and Mining. 
Manufactures. 


mittee and were referred to the House 
—twenty-seven to the House Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs and one to the 
House Committee om Public Lands. 
The eighty-eight measures remaining 
in the charge of this committee are of 
varying degrees of importance, and 
favor in every instance the future con- 
dition of the nation’s wards. 


Immigration. 

In this committee are two bills to 
amend—the pure food act, passed June 
3, 1906, S. 2547, introduced by Senator 
Gallinger, and S. 4727, introduced by 


In this committee are two measures— 
S. 4235, introduced by Senator Brown, 
to amend section 4o of the immigration 
act, approved February 20, 1907, and 
S. 5416, introduced by Senator Lodge, 


Pete . : Senator Burton. here are several 
nto} ~S : : 
tee ve a aay a of aliens int miscellaneous measures in this. com- 
oe mittee. 


Industrial Expositions. Mawel: Aiteiee. 

Ten measures remain in this com- 
mittee, dealing principally with plans 
for greater efficiency in the Navy De- 
partment. In this committee is a 
measure relative to a Coast Guard Bu- 


In this committee on bill awaits at- 
tention—the measure -(S. 6029) refer- 
ring to the National Conservation Ex- 
position to be held in Knoxville in 
1913, introduced by Mr. Culberson. 


Interstate Commerce. reau (S, 6404, Senator Curtis). Ref- 
Fifty-six bills were referred to this|erence to statements regarding the 
committee during the two sessions.|Committee on Commerce will show 


that there are two bills in that com- 
mittee dealing with the same subject. 


Patents. 


There are measures ranging from the 
creation of an Interstate Trade Com- 
mission (S. 5485, Mr. Newlands) to 
the registration of automobiles doing 
interstate business (S. 3307, Mr. Town- 
send). ‘This committee had before it 
also the various measures relative to 
the dissolution of the Commerce Court. 
It also has before it three different 
bills supplementing and amending the 
Sherman act. 


Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 


Ten bills amending patent statutes 
remain in this committee. One bill, 
that introduced by Mr. Brown (S. 
6273), proposes to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to patents. In 
this connection it should be borne in 
mind that by H. J. Rec. 237, Public 
Res. 55, the President is requested to 
investigate the Patent Office through 
the President’s Commission on Econ- 
omy and Efficiency. 


Pensions. 


Lands. . 


Ten measures are in this committee, 
including Senator Borah’s bill to create 
a Commission on Government Recla- 
mation projects. 


Judiciary. 


Hundreds of private measures are 
before this committee. Several gen- 
eral measures also await attention, in- 
cluding S. 5205, directing the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions to make report of 
pensioners on the pension rolls. 


There remain in this committee 
twenty-five measures amending “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary” and af- 
fecting judicial procedure of various 
kinds. In this committee rests S. 5352, 
reading as follows: “To inhibit and 
punish the stealing of freight or ex- 
press packages or baggage in process 


Philippines. 


There remain in this committee three 
bills—one referring to wireless teleg- 
raphy, and another to amending the 
coinage system. 


of transportation on interstate  ship- Post-oflice and Post Roads. 
ments, and. felonious asportation of] In this committee is one bill relative 
the same into another district of the 


to a national highway (S. 6271) from 


United States, or the felonious recep-| the Canadian border to the Gulf of 
tion of —same,”—Mr. Heyburn. S-| Mexico. There are measures dealing 
4103, reading as follows: To sup-| with parcels post, the reduction of pos- 





press pools, trusts, and combinations in 
trade and to provide penalties for vio- 
lations of its provisions,” and for other 
purposes.—Mr. Davis. In addition to 
the twenty-five measures above, there 
are twelve measures of comparatively 


tal rates, the hours of labor of car- 
riers, and the use of Marcus P. Nor- 
, . . 
ton’s post-marking machine, 
Vhivileges and Elections. 


Two measures are before this com- 


minor importance, involving increases} mittee—one to establish national pri- 
of salary, &c., and two measures rela-| maries for the nomination of Presi- 
tive to interstate commerce in intoxi-| dent, Vice President, and electors; an- 
cating liquors. Through this commit-| other to forbid Federal officeholders 
tee passed the thirteen amendments to| from attending political conventions as 
the “Act to codify, revise, and amend | delegates. 

the laws relating to the judiciary,” Public Buildings and Grounds. 


mentioned in the report on completed 


testedition, octal deewbers: Two hundred and twenty-seven bills 


relating to the acquiring of sites for 
public buildings, the erection of build- 
ings, or the additional expenditures on 


_ Twenty-four bills and joint resolt- | buildings already contracted for were 
tions remain with this committee, deal- . before i. emit There consia 
ing chiefly with the erection of monu-| 11, Hills not reported out; these affect 
ments and memorials. Among : : ! 


these | ga ah 
various acts is S. 6991, to accept the | the re = — Rniogreanngg iF 
homestead of Abraham Lincoln from . gary seven Dt 


| tion was 
7 Apa la i irty States. 
the Liandin Wasa Aasntiotion. ffecting more than thirty States. These 
Military Affairs. 


| were voted for in the Senate, and now 
| rest in the hands of the House Com- 
There, were referred to this commit-| mittee on Public Buildings and Lands. 
tee 600 bills, among them S. 5792, to} The Senate committee reported favor- 
consolidate the Veterinary Service, U.| ably on public buildings for Sundance, 
S. A., and increase its efficiency; S.| Newcastle, and Thermopolis, Wyo., and 
5725, to promott the efficiency of the } St. George, Utak. The Senate there- 
Medical Department of the United| upon voted favorably, which vote was 
States Army; S. 2421, to encourage | later reconsidered in each case, and 
rifle practice and to promote patriotic|the bill withdrawn from the House 
spirit among the citizens and youth of | Committee on Public Buildings and 
the United States; S. 2518, to provide| Lands. The bills affecting these build- 
for raising the volunteer forces of the|ings were then laid on the table. 
United States in time of actual Of | puplic Health and National Quar- 
threatened war, and S. 7468, to pre- 
scribe the authority for the use or em- 
ployment of the army in any country | 
or territory beyond the jurisdiction or 
the sovereignty and laws of the United | 
States. One hundred and thirty bills | authorizing the Public Health Service 
were reported out, leaving 470 on hand.|to collect, maintain, and make avail- 
Mines and Mining. able plans and descriptive matters rela- 
tive to hospitals, asylums, dispensaries, 
and like institutions, and make provi- 


Library. 





antine, 


. . 

Out of this committee was reported 
the proposed bill to establish a bureau 
of health (S. 1). Here also is S. 4972, 


In this committee are seven meas- 


5 S 4erzg. Senator Works. | 2! : ; 
pennies oe d i 4579, ae vgs sion therefor. Three other bills of 
providing sor the regi@lation anc im-'| minor importance are in this com- 
spection of coal mines; also S$. 4002, mittee 


introduced by Senator Dixon, relative | 
to the manner in which deposits of bo- 
rax, &c., may be acquired. Two meas- | 
ures are in this committee relative to 


Public Lands. 


This committee has seventy acts of 
various kinds remaining in its hands. 











NEW OFFICIALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL EXECUTIVES 





PRESIDENT M. B. TREZEVANT, SECRETARY EDWIN L. QUARLES, 
Secretary-manager New Orleans Director Greater Baltimore Com- 
Progressive Union. mittee, 
Members of the American Association of Commercial Executives met 
in Washington for their annual convention September 23 and 25. 
In keeping with all previous conventions the members’ discussed the 


problems peculiar to their positions as secretaries of commercial organiza- 
tions. Every man gained immensely from the interchange of thought. A 
more earnest and practical body of specialists it would be imposible to bring 
together, 

The officers for 1912-13 are as follows: 

President—M. B. Trezevant, Progressive Union, New Orleans, La. 

First Vice President—James A. Bell, Industrial League, Saskatchewan. 

Second Vice President—Christy Mead, Merchants’ Association, New York 
City. 

Third Vice President—W. L. Seeley, Commercial Club, St. Paul, Minn. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Edwin L, Quarles, Greater Baltimore Committee, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Director for One-year Term—Woodworth Clum, Greater Davenport Com- 
mittee, Davenport, Iowa; Herbert N, Davidson, Board of Trade, Worcester, 
Mass.; A. W. McKeans, Chamber of Commerce, Charleston, 8S. C.; Thorndyke De- 
land, Chamber of Commerce, Denver, Colo.; A. L. SOmmers, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tacoma, Wash. 

Directors Two-year Term—Adolph Boldt, Chamber of Commerce, Houston, 
Tex.; Herbert W. Baker, Publicity and Industrial Bureau, Ottawa, Ont.; Byers 
H. Gitchell, Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.; C. Frank Terhune, Commercial 
Club, Clinton, Iowa. 

Directors for Three-year Term—Milton Carmichael, Convention and Tour- 
ists’ Bureau, Detroit, Mich.; H. V. Eva, Commercial Club, Duluth, Minn.; Walter 
Reed, Board of Trade, Schenectady, N. Y.; Richard B. Watrous, American Civic 
Association, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

All secretaries are advised and urged to join the organization for the 
selfish reason of gaining knowledge and for the altruistic reason of impart- 
ing it. The next convention will be held in St. Paul, Minn., in the summer 
of 1913 and will be a four days’ institute, for purposes of study. 








Major John M. Carson; 


An 


By A. H. BALDWIN, 
Chief of the Burean of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 
Through the death of Maj. John M. 


Carson, commercial agent of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
from 190% to 1910 Chief of the Bureau of 
Manufactures, there is ended a long, use- 
ful and honorable Ife, the later years of 
which were wholly and earnestly devoted 
to the upbuilding of the commerce of the 
United States. 

Maj. Carson saw the Bureau of Manu- 
factures during his direction of its work 
grow from almost a mere name to a sig- 
nificant and essential branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, with 
established relations with all the promo- 
tive commercial activities of the ecoun- 
try, and, through the consular service 
and the commercial agents of his office, 
with trade development throughout the 
entire world. 

Always with too limited 
his command, Maj. Carson still had an 
abiding confidence in the value of the 
service and a clear perception of thé un- 
limited opportunity before the bureau as 
a factor in the commercial growth of the 
nation, especially in the field of foreign 
trade. He constantly urged the extension 
of the facilities of the bureau and was 
tireless in his efforts to make the trade 
information issued by his office effective. 

AS an administrator he earned the es- 
teem and affection of all his associates by 
his demeanor of unvarying courtesy and 
his sympathetic interest in their service 
and in his assistants as individuals, Later 
as a commercial agent he brought to the 
investigation in foreign countries of the 
problems of trade development a mind 
stored with experience of years as an ob- 
server of affairs, and he never diminish- 
ed his interest in these matters even dur- 
ing the closing days of his life when his 
apprehension for his health became grave. 

His long experience as a writer for the 
daily press gave him the command of a 
ready and foreeful style which made his 
commercial writings very effective. Dur- 
ing his travels as commercial agent he 
made an important survey of general 
trade conditions in many parts of Europe. 


resources at 


Appreciation 








He also studied closely the shipping fa- 
cilities and port conditions in many cou: 
tries and madeareport of his conclus! 


which has been widely circulated H 
most recent service was an investigati 
of the conditions related to the packi: 


and shipping of raw cotton, a work t} 
he had just finished when he was tak 
ill. 

He was a man of exceptional perso, 
character. His useful service has con- 
stituted the foundation upon which w 
be built whatever the future may develo 
as the fully established promotive work 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domesti 
Commerce. 





It reported out seventeen bills, which 
were referred to the House Committee 
on Public Lands. These acts vary 
from the establishment of drainage 
funds and national parks to the defini- 
tion of various homestead matters. In 
this committee are found various 
measures relative to the setting aside of 
certain lands to be used as a sanatorium 
by the Order of Owls. Three such 
measures were introduced in the Sen- 
ate and fifteen in the House. In this 
committee is the important bill (S. 
3463), introduced by Mr. Smoot, to es- 
tablish a bureau of national parks. 
Standards, Weights, and Measures. 
A bill authorizing the coinage -of 
3-cent pieces and 1I-2-cent pieces (S. 
6482) was first in this committee, but 
referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. A bill 


providing for the inspection and grad 
ing grain entering into interstate 
commerce was reported « (S. 2a3). 


of 


Territories. 


acts af- 
from the 


In this committee are 
fecting Alaska, and ranging 
construction of 1,000 miles of railroad 
(S. 6275) to the relief of the indigent 
(> 


207). 


seven 


Unassigned Measures. 


The following bills (S. 203), provid 
ing for the erection of a Confederate 
monument in the Vicksburg Militar 
Park, and (S. 2151) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to use sur- 
plus moneys in the reduction of out 


standing interest-bearing ol! 
the United States, were debated wit! 
out definite action. The measure aj 
pears to have been referred to no cot 


ligations of 





mittee: S. 4181. 





CROWDED HOUSE COMMITTEES. 


Accounts. 


In this committee awaiting attention is 
the measure providing for the placing 
of the secretary or clerk of a deceased 
Member of Congress on the roll of the 


House of Representatives until the va- 
cancy has been filled. 
Agriculture. 


There are pending in this committee 
125 bills: There are twenty bills to pro 
vide for the encouragement of agricul- 
ture; eighteen providing for the building 
or maintaining of good roads; seventeen 
to prohibit interference with commerce 
among States and Territories and with 
foreign nations, and to remove obstruc- 
tions thereto, and to prohibit the trans- 
mission of certain messages by tele- 
graph, telephone, cable, or other means 
between States and Territories and for- 
eign nations; eight bills to change the 
name of oleomargarine and to change the 
rate of tax upon it; six measures pro- 
viding that the United States shall in 
certain cases make compensation for use 
of highways for carrying free rural de- 
livery mail, and two measures to estab- 
lish in the Department of Agriculture a 
Bureau of Markets. There is also pend- 
ing in this committee the bill to create 
a national post roads commission. 

Aleoholic Trafliec. 

There is still 


tee the bill to 
toxicating 


Liquor 
pending in this commit- 
prohibit the sale of in- 
liquor to minors within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the United States. There are several 
measures affecting liquor traffic pending 
in the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and also in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
Appropriations. 

There are nearly 165 bills pending in 
this committee. Nine of these bills pro- 
vide for making appropriations for roads, 
and eight for the survey and resurvey 
of public lands. 

Banking 


There 


and Currency. 


are about fifteen 
awaiting the attention of this commit- 
tee. Two bills provide for the amend- 
ing of sections of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States affecting banking. 
One bill provides for the authorizing of 
national banks to include national bank 
notes in the lawful money reserve; an- 
other to provide for international notes, 


measures 


and another to provide for publication 
by national banking associations and 
savings banks and trust companies of 


the reports of resources and _ liabilities 


and dividends required to be made by 
them to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


Census. 


Three bills affecting the regulation of 


census work are pending in this com- 
mittee. One proposes to authorize the 
Director of the Census to ccllect and 
publish statistics of apples; another to 
repeal the act authorizing the Director 
of the Census to collect and publish 
statistics of cotton ginned, approved 


February 23, 1901, and the third provides 
for the registry of officers, clerks, and 
employes in the Federal service, and for 
other purposes, 


Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


Mr. Tuttle and Mr. Hardwick both 
have measures pending in this committee 





{providing for the fixing of a standard 
| barrel for fruits and vegetables Thera 
jare also two bills still pending provid- 
jing for the establishment of a unifor? 
system of weights and measures in the 





United States and for the simp 
connecting of our common 
ures of length, area, 
spectively. 


legal 


and volume, re- 


Claims, 
. 


b There are twenty-one general and a 
large number of personal bills still await- 
ing the action of this committee. 


District of Columbia. 


There are awaiting the 


attention of 
this committee over 125 hills 


among them 


thirteen which have been referred to 
from the Senate Committee Thirte: 
bills affecting the District of Columb 


have been referred to 
mittee on the 
the House. 


the 
District of 


Senate C 
Columbia fro 


I 


Education. 


There are less than ten bills 
the attention of this committee. Amor 
them is a bill to create a national 
versity at the seat of the Federa! 
ernment, and another to create a commis 
sion to investigate the practicability and 
advisability of the establishment of a 
Pan-American university or a Pan- 
American bureau of education. 


of President, Vice Presi- 


Representatives in 


Gov- 


Election 
dent, and 
Congress, 
There are 


pending fourteen 


} measures 
in this committee. Two bills provid: 

publicity in connection with contribu- 
tions for Presidential and Vice Pres!i- 
dential elections, and one bill for the 
amendment of “An act providing for 


publicity of contributions made for the 
purpose of influencing elections at which 
Representatives in Congress are elected.” 
,; There is also pending in this committee 
the measure to permit persons whose 
employment r business necessita 
their absence from. their respective 
States at Presidential elections to vot 

for Presidential electors in such other 
States as the ymay be on election day 


Affairs. 





Foreign 


are pending before 
tee about fifteen measures. 
vide for the betterment of the Cons 
and Diplomatic Service; three to amend 
section 3 of an act entitled “An act in 
reference to the expatriation of citizens 
and their protection abroad,” approved 
March 19097. There is also awaiting 
the attention of this committee tt 

measure to appropriate money for the 
Interparliamentary Union for Interna 
tional Arbitration. 


Immigration 


There this commit- 
Three pro- 


ilar 


and Naturalization. 


This committee has in its charge await- 


ing attention about forty bills. Among 
them are five measures to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the im- 
migration of aliens into the United 
States; five measures to amend the act 
to establish a bureau of immigration 
and naturalization and to provide for 2 
uniform rule for the naturalization of 
aliens throughout the United States: two 


bills to 
act of 


immigration 
regulate 


amend sections of 
1907, and two to further 


Continued on Page Three. 











COAL OUTPUT DOUBLES EVERY 10 YEARS. 


—% 





tic consumption. 


reach 100,000,000 long tons 


pated for some time to come. 


during the preceding decade. 
amounted to 1,552,075,478 tons, 





% 


An interesting if not startling fact in connection with the production 
of coal in the United States, according to the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, is that in each successive decade the output is practically doubled. If 
the production of bituminous coal alone were considered, the record for the 
last fifty years would show an increase somewhat in excess of this ratio. 
The increase in the production of anthracite has been much less rapid on 
account of the limited area of the fields, the conditions under which the 
industry is carried on, and the restriction of the prepared sizes to domes- 
It has been estimated that the output of anthracite will 
annually 
maximum production up to the present time has been 80,771,488 long tons. 
An increase in the annual production of bituminous coal may be antici- 


The statistics for coal production in the past show that up to the close of 
1865 the total output had amounted to 284,890,055 short tons. 
ade from 1866 to 1875, inclusive, the production amounted to 419,425,104 
tons, making the total production up to the close of 1875, 704,315,159 tons. 
In the following decade, from 1876 to 1885, inclusive, the output amount- 
ed to 847,760,319 tons, somewhat more than double the total production 
At the close of 1885 the total production 


and the production during tne ten years 
ended in 1895 was 1,586,098,641 tons, 


1895 amounting to 3,138,174,119 short tons. 
ber 31, 1905, the total production amounted to 2,932,402,746 short tons, 
and the grand total from the beginning of recorded coal mining in the 
United States amounted to 5,970,576,865 short tons. 
production from 1896 to 1905 was 283,240,275 short tons; the average pro- 
duction from 1906 to 1911, inclusive, 
an increase of 178,258,985 short tons, 


before it begins to decline. The 


In the deec- 


the total production at the close of 
In the decade ended Decem- 


The average annual 


was 461,499,260 short tons, showing 
or 63 per cent, 
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Professor Johnson’s Great Studies of the Expected 








Statistics of Economies 3 


4, 1887, as heretofore amended, is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new para- 
graph at the end thereof, as follows: 
“From and after the Ist day of July, 
it shall be unlawful for any rail- 
road company or other common carrier 
subject to the act to regulate commerce 


to own, lease, operate, control, or have 
™ anal } ] a Ana any interest whatsoever (by stock own- 
ership or otherwise, either directly, in- 


Analyses Showing Distances and Days Saved for Atlantic | tiriisi we Panama canal or elsewhere 
Gulf and Leading European Ports. 


Hidden in Senate documents 575 and 
the Sixty-second Congress are the results of prolonged research by 
Emory R. Johnson, professor of transportation and commerce atthe 
University of Pennsylvania. These documents deal, first, with Panama 
Canal traffic and tolls and, second, with the relation of the 





of the Second session of* 


Canal to the traffic and rates of American railroads. 


Prof. Johnson was appointed by the Secretary of War, at the 
direction of the President, special ‘commissioner on Panama Canal traf- 
fic and tolls on the Ist of September, 1911. 
Johnson was a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, between the 
vears 1899 and 1904, and was active in the investigation that resulted 
As 


commission he prepared an elaborate report on the ind 


in the recommendation of the 


mercial value of the Isthmian Canal. 

Senate document No. 575, dealing with Panama traffic and tolls, is 
Natl 
out the nation the great reduction in mileage which will be effected by 


liberally quoted 1 


the canal and which will affect both foreign and domestic ports. 
tables setting forth the facts in this matter are herewith included. The 
document also contains two tables showing the 
in vovages, both foreign and domestic. 

Prof. Johnson's analysis of the influence which coal and coaling 
facilities will have on 
its entirety. Included 


of the Panama Canal act, so that each newspaper office and the offices 


of commercial organizations m 


facts regarding this greatest engineering endeavor in the history of the | 


Nation, 


1 


rof. Johnson received vaiuable 


-tatistician 


PANAMA CANAL ACT. 
I “anal Zone 


Section I defines the C 


confirms existing courts 
ceded by the courts pr< 
act 

Section III authorizes 


to declare that all land and land 
the 
Zone is necessary for the construction 
and protection of the Pamana Canal. 

Section IV provides for the later dis- 
gontinuance of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, and for the appointment of a 
Governor and such other persons as the 
President may deem competent to dis- 
charge the various duties of the Pan- 
ama Canal and the Canal Zone. 
section also provides for 
opening of the Canal and for a report 
relative 
struc- 


water within the limits 


from the Commission of 


+19 
“ 


re of the canal. 


contains the important 


relative to American shipping is here 


given in full: 


in The 


of 


he value of the canal is here quoted almost in 


he 


with the 


recogn 
until 
vided for in the 


the 


the 


Arts 
to the artistic character of 


izes 


* ae 
Liic 


AY 
id\ 


super- |" 
+] 


President 
under 


Canal | 


This 
official 


. 
Section V which prescribed tolls and 
modifications 


‘ 
American Shipping VIavored. 


Sec. 5. That the President 
authorized to prescribe and 
time change the tolls that shall be 
by the government of the 
for the use of the Panama 
vided, That no tolls, when 
above, shall be changed 
months’ notice thereof shall 
given by the President by 
No tolls shall be levied 
engaged in the coastwise 
United States. That section 41 
Revised Statutes is hereby 


read as follows 


“Sec. 4132. Vessels buil 


the United States and belonging 


to citizens thereof, and 
the United States and 


ji 





going vessels, whether 


which have been certified by 
boat Inspection Service as 


dry and perishable cargo, 
five-years old at the time 
registry, wherever built, 


engage only in trade with 
tries or with the Philippine 
the islands of Guam and Tutuila, betng 
wholly owned by citizens 


States or corporations 


chartered under the laws 
States or of any State thereof, the presi- | 


United 
Canal: 


is 


hereby 
from time to 
levied | 
States 

Pro- 


prescribed 


unless 
have 
proclamation. 
vessels 
of the), 
of the} 
amended to 


upon 
trade 


tive 


within 


vessels 
may be captured in war by citizens of | 
lawfully 
demned as prize, or which may be ad- 
j zed to be forfeited for 


six 
been 


the | 
wholly 
which |! 


con-j 


a breach 


the laws of the United States; and 


foreign, coun- 
Islands 


of the 
organized 
of the 


dent and managing directors 


shall be citizens of the 


United 


engage in the coastwise trade: 


empt from the collection 


duty provided in section 


approved August 


of 
32 





Reduction (in Nautical Miles) Effected by the Panama Canal in Distances from European Ports to the | person or 





Ports of the West Coast of America and to New Zealand. ness in violation of the provisions of 
Bein the act of Congress approved July 2, 
~~ ee a on --Antwert = ~~ Rordesns.-— ) 1890, entitled “An act to protect trade 
To- Via Dedneek, Penmme. — re ee and commerce against unlawful _ re- 
a bilechirniamcs ied Magellan... 14,804 566 14.993 Via eg oe straints and monopolies,’’ or the provi- 
Pun Senenes .... oe he —_ f “ i sions of sections 73 to 77, both inclusive, 
Same tan ; sane oo do. ; of an act approved August 27, 1894, en- 
Portland, Oreg....... Magellan... 5,606 Wo 13,9] 4960 AA: titled “An act to reduce taxation, to 
Panama... Bans pps for other purposes,’ or the provisions 
San Diego............ Magellan.. 5.676 ; 19:74 4.960 of any other act of Congress amend- 
Panama.. : 7.219 ling or supplementing the said act of 
ee Magellan... ,891 5874 10.960 5 158 i au « ni ? 
Peoshaa. nape F | July 2,. 1899, commonly known as_ the 
San Jose deG......... Magellan.. 11,605 6,128 10.674 5.412 Sherman anti-trust act, and amendments 
Panama... 5,477 5,734 5,262 here said sections of th et of 
ee Magellan.. 13.679 4,403 13,798 12.748 3,687 os sj ro yw Be By: yen . 
Panama... 9% 9533 9 (61 : August 27, 1894, The question of fact 
Guayaquil............ Magellan. 10,582 5.198 10,70] 9,651 4.482 may be determined by the judgment of 
“aa ao to is 5.64 5. Rok: any court of the United States of com- 
name. 5a , reo ; 049 321 petent juradiction in any cause pending! 
a ee Magellan.. 9,510 9 902 9659 api ane ; before it to which the owners or oper- 
Panama... 6,578 6 R35 6 63 igh ators of such ship are parties. Suit may 
Valparaiso............ Magellan.. 8,747 1,510 8 966 7816 804 be brought by any shipper or by the 
é Panama... 7.207 7.464 6.998 Attorney General of the United States. 
6 ee =r a. — 1,089 om Let 73 That section 6 of said act to regulate | 
— veg a ie 4,008 sea ; c commerce, as heretofore amended, is 
Wellington............ SueZ.....0. 12,989 1,564 13,001 11,702 489 = Mn We & hereby amended by adding a new para- 
Sound. asd Meltoumne. graph at the end thereof, as follows: 
Panama... 11,43 1,683 11,213 Panama route via Tabiti. “When property may be or is trans- 
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directly, through any holding company, 
or by stockholders or directors in com- 
mon, or in any other manner) in any 
common carrier by water operated 


with which said railroad or other car- 
rier aforesaid does or may compete for 
traffic or any vessel carrying freight or 
haha upon said water route or 








States by rail and water through the 
Panama Canal or otherwise, the trans- 
portation being by a common earrier or 
carriers, and not entirely’ within the 
limits of a single State, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall have juris- 
diction of such transportation and of the 
carriers; both by rail and by water, 
which may or do engage in,the same, in 
the following particulars, in addition to 
the jurisdiction given by the act to regu- 
late commerce, as amended June 18, 
O10° . 

ona) To establish physical. connection 
between the lines of the rail carrier and 
the dock of the water carrier by di- 
decting the rail carrier to make suitable 
connection between its line and a track 





Reduction (in Nautical Miles) Effected by the Panama Canal in Length of All-water Routes Between. 
Ports of the Atlantic-Gulf Seaboard of the United States and Pacific Ports, American and Foreign. 


From— 
Jack- 
Portland, New Phila. Balti- Nor- Charles- Savan- smf- Port Pen- New Galves- 
To- Me. Boston. York. delphia. more, folk. ton. nah. ville. Tampa. sacola, Mobile,OCrleans. ton. Remarks. 
Lt ‘ 7,663 7,676 7,873 7,948 8,020 8.0% 8,24 8,267 8,301 8,748 8,821 8,854 8, 868 8,940 Via San Francisco. Diff, between 


Port Townsend. 7,873 7,918 8,020 8,020 8,24 8,267 8 301 8,748 8,821 8.834 
24 





Portland, Oreg.. 7,873 7 948 8,020 8 020 8,23 8 267 801 8,748 8,821 8,834 
San Francisco... 7.873 7,918 8.020 8,020 8,234 8,267 8,301 8,748 8821 8,834 
San Diego 7,883 7,958 8,000 8,244 8,277 8,311 8,758 8,831 8.544 
Acapulco 8,1 8,156 8.442 8,475 £,509 8,956 9,029 9,012 
San Jose de G 8,335 8.410 8.696 8,729 8,763 9,210 9,283 
Honolul 6.610 6,685 6.9%1 7,004 7,063 7,485 . 7,558 
(ruas ui 7.405 7,480 7.766 7,799 7 R33 8,280 8,353 
Callao... 6,250 6,325 6,611 6,644 6,678 7,13 7,198 
Iquique 139 5, 286 5,50) 6,533 5.567 6,014 6,087 
Valparaix 37 3,747 3,894 4,108 4,141 4,175 4,622 4,695 
Cor f 3,295 3,443 3,657 3,690 3,724 4,171 4,244 
Y ma 3K 135 3,768 4,116 4,575 4,649 4,771 5,585 5,658 
Shanghai 1,461 1543 1,876 2,04 2,228 2,24 2,683 2,757 2,879 3,693 3,766 3,779 
be 
Hongkong "43 *-Sl *— B 152 ay 300 739 863 985 1,799 1,872 1,885 
Manila.......... °—374 °%~-293 41 211 389 389 R48 922 1,044 1,558 1,%1 1,044 
Adelaide......... 1,424 1,483 1,746 1,873 2,000 2,000 2,352 2,412 2,489 3,138 3,211 3,224 
Melbourne....... 2,448 2,507 2,770 2,897 3,024 3,024 3,376 3,436 3513 4,162 4,235 4,248 
J 
Svdney.....e..... 3,610 3,669 3,932 1,059 4,186 4,186 4,538 4508 4675 5,324 5,307 5,410 
Wellington...... 2,233 20% +2493 2568 260 264 2,84 2887 2,921 3,08 3,41 5,454 


Abbreviations—P., Panama; M., Magellan; 8., Suez.; S. F., San F 


. and M,. routes. 


& S68 8.940 do. 
8,848 8,949 do. 
8 868 8,940 do. 
8,878 8,950 do. 
9,076 9.148 do. 
9,330 9,402 do, 
7.605 7,677 do. 
8,400 = 8,472 do, 
7,5 = 7,317 do, 
6,194 6,206 do. 
4,742 4,814 do, 
4, Dl 4565 do. 


5,706 5,777 Diff. between rontes via P., S. F., 


and Great Circle, and via S., Co 
lombo, Singapore, Hongkong, and 
Shanghai. 


3,815 3,88 Diff. between routes via P.. 8. F., 


Yokohama, and via 8., Colombo, 
Singapore, and Hongkong, 


1,919 1,991 Diff. between routes via P., S. F., 


Yokohama, and Shanghai, and via 
S., Colombo, and Singapore, 


1,98 2,050 Diff. between routes via P., S. F., 


and Yokohama, and via 8., Co- 
lombo, and Singapore. 


3,58 3,300 Diff, between routes via P., Tahiti, 


Sydney, and Melbourne, and via 
St. Vincent and Cape of Good 
Hope. 


4,22 4,34 Diff. between routes via P., Tahiti, 


and Sydney, and via St. Vincent, 
Cape of Good Hope, and Adelaide. 


5,444 5,516 Diff. between routes via P. and 


Tahiti, and via St. Vincent, Cape 
of Good Hope, Adelaide, and Mel- 
bourne. 

3,488 3,560 Diff. between routes via P. and 
Tahiti and M., 


rancisco. 
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le ich claims to the extent they shall be] elsewhere with which said railroad or 


other carrier aforesaid does or may 
compete for traffic; and in case of the 
aphaed violation of this provision each day in 
hereafter appropriated for that purpose | which such violation continues shall be 
r out of funds of the Panama Railroad| deemed a separate offense.” 
Company, if gaid company is responsible Jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the 
for said injury, as the ¢ase may require. ! Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
And after such method and schedule] termine questions of fact as to the com- 
petition or possibility of competition, 
é e after full hearing, on the application of 
provisions of the act entitled “An act any railroad company or pt ei carrier. 
granting to certain of the United States | guon application may be filed for the 
the right to receive from it compensa-| purpose of determining whether any ex- 
tion for injuries sustained in the course] isting service {s in violation of this sec- 
of their employment,’ approved May!tion and pray for an order permitting 
4, 1908, and of the act entitled, “An act]the continuance of any vessel or vessels 
relating to injured employes on the Isth-]| already tn operation, or for the purpose 
mial Canal,’ approved February 24, 1909,] of asking an order to install new serv- 
shall not apply to personal injuries}jice not in conflict with the provisions 
thereafter received and claims for which; of this paragraph. The commission may 
ire subject to determination and ad-! on its own motion or the application of 
justment, as provided in this section. |any shipper institute proceedings to in- 
Section VI provides for the establish-| quire into the operation of any vessel 
ment of radio communication in the/in use by any railroad or other carrier 
Canal Zone in the territory of the Re-| which has not applied to the commis- 
public of Panama It also authorizes! sion and had the question of competition 
the President to establish all necessary! or the possibility of competition deter- 
drydocks, repair shops, &c. It further} mined as herein provided. In all such 
provides for the form and frequency of | cases the order of said commission shall 
financial reports and statements. be final. 
Section VII grants to the Governor If the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


at all, shall be paid out of the moneys 


shall be provided by the President, the 









|) Official control and jurisdiction over the] sion shall be of the opinion that any 


Canal Zone, ‘“‘which is to be held, treat-! such existing specified service by water 
ed, and governed as an adjunct of such| other than through the Panama Canal is 
canal.’ This section also provides for] being operated in the interest of the 
magistrate courts in such towns as may] public and is of advantage to the con- 
be permitted to exist in the Canal Zone.| venience and commerce of the people, 
This section further provides for con-|and that such extension will neither ex- 
stables, &c. clude, prevent, nor reduce competition 

Section VIII provides for a district]}on the route by water under considera- 
court with two divisions, one including|tion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 











or tracks which have been constructed 
from the dock to the Hmits of its right 
of way, or by directing either or both 
the rail and water carrier, individually 
or in connection with one another, to 
construct and connect with the lines of 
the rail carrier a spur track or tracks to 
the dock. This provision shall only ap- 
Ply where such connection is reason- 
ably practicable, can be made with 
safety to the public, and where the 


amount of business to be handled is suf- | 


ficient to justify the outlay. 

“The commission shall have full au- 
thority to determine the terms and con- 
ditions upon which these connecting 
tracks, when constructed, shall be oper- 
ated, and it may, either in the con- 
struction or the operation of such 
tracks, determine what sum _ shall be 
paid to or by either carrier. The pro- 
visions of this paragraph shall extend 
to cases where the dock is owned by 
other parties than the carrier involved. 

‘(b) To establish through routes and 
maximum joint rates between and over 
such rail and water lines, and to de- 
termine all the terms and conditions 
under which such lines shall be operated 
in the handling of the traffic em- 
braced.” 

Section XII extends existing extradi- 
tion treaties to the Canal Zone. 

Section XIII provides for the control 
of the Canal Zone in time of war, or 
when war is imminent, by such officer 
of the army as the President may des- 
ignate. 

Section XIV defines the act as the 
“Panama Canal Act,’’ and reserves the 
authority to alter, amend, or repeal. 





Number of Days Saved, for Vessels of Different Speeds. by the Panama Canal Route Between the Atlan- 
tic-Gulf Ports of the United States and Pacific Ports. American and Foreign. 





From— 
—New York, for vessels of. —Charleston, for vessels of —Port Tampa, for vessels of-,—New Orleans, for vessels of, —Galveston, for vessels of 
‘uw «7 @ # #2 #4 ‘4.2 A g ff ; 

237 ta 4 to 2 Se ee a ee 2 eee ee 

7 2 @& 2-2 OE Soe oe ee a ee ae le te Sosa. #2 2°74..3 4 -4 

To >" @8 = 82 *®* &@ Ss = 82 @ @- & f= 8 - 2S #@ Ft © & BEF Be 
Rithe......... %2 29 0.0 76 BS Bl WO 9 98 %5 22 5 84 W2 BI WE 08 37 WS 21 wz 
P, Townsend 35.9 29 D0 37.6 38 B81 WO 2.8 2.5 222 0.5 %4 32 39 26 08 37 W5 21 27 
P'tland, Ore = 9 29 8.0 37.6 33.8 81 240 29.8 05 222 405 %.4 ®.2 3.9 226 0.8 3.7 30.5 261 22.7 
S. Francisco. 359 2.9 2.0 37.6 33.8 281 24.0 98 2.5.22 405 %4 B2 %9 26 0.8 36.7 305 81 27 
San Diego... 36.0 9 0.0 37.6 338 Bl 240 9.9 %5 23-406 %41 33 39 BE 09 BS W5 81 ws 
seating na 3.5 203 385 346 BR 86 3.5 26.1 2S 41.5 37.3 31.0 25 31 418 37.6 312 867 233 
ge age ae ge 43 22 02 37 WT 34 31.5 29 35 426 384 319 73 238 430 337 21 25 40 
H ia \] 19.1 16.7 31.7 25 237 n,2 2.5 21.8 19.0 A.7 31.2 B.§ 22, 19.3 35.0 31.5 22 224 19.5 
oe me 15 187 354 318 8S MES B.3 2.1 22 3.4 345 87 5 24 387 38 WO MT 26 
Pers = 181 157 3.1 20 24 192 24.2 M7 18.1 3.0 7 247 M1 14 334 30 49 213 = «IRs 
23 148 129 2.0 224 186 158 0.4 17.4 15.2 27.9 3.0 8 17.7 154 BS %3 21.0 179 156 
16.8 10.6 92 185 166 137 117 15.5 13.2 115 2214 192 160 136 118 28 195 162 138 120 
7 93 Bl 164 147 122 104 140 11.9 104 194 174 144 123 10.7 WS 17.7 146 125 09 
a 10.7 98 WT 185 154 131 18.9 6.1 144.0 BY Bs 193 16.5 Wd W2 WE 195 167 145 
a1 51 44 119 107 &8 75 23 104 91 17:1 154 127 108 94 174 057 130 Ill 96 
1 28 22 19 57 48 442 «84 «75©«662 «6262 645 «BT (O78 (648A O47 
; i : .4 3.00 240 69 50 43 86 7.7 64 54 4.7 90. 80 66 5.6 4.8 
6 46 640 104 983 7.7) 65 104 88 7.7 46 13.1 108 92 8&0 149 133 110 94 2&1 
01 7.7 67 151 135 12 98 14.0 11.9 103 193 173 14.3 122 107 196 17.6 146 124 108 
1 12 97 05 184 153 130 18.0 15.3 134 %.6 22 184 15.7 137 20 24 186 159 138 
ry es ae ia? 4hd oe See 12 95 &3 16 40 116 99 86 159 143 118 105 87 

















Balboa and the other Cristobal. It aise laion may, by order, extend the time dur- 
defines the machinery of such courts. ing which such service by water may 
Section IX provides for a transfer of|continue to be operated beyond July 1, 
records from existing courts to the new] 1914. In every case of such extension 


|courts having jurisdiction in like cases, | the rates, schedules, and practices of 


also provides that ‘the Circuit Court such water carrier shall be filed with the 


lor Appeals of the Fifth Circuit of the | Interstate Commerce Commission and 
| United States shall have jurisdiction to! Shall be subject to the act to regulate 
|review, revise, modify, reverse, or af-; Commerce and all amendments thereto 
'firm the final judgments and decrees of in the same manner and to the same ex- 
| the District Court of the Canal Zone. | 


tent as is the railroad or other common 

Section X gives the Governor of the; carrier controlling such water carrier or 
Panama Canal the right to make rules| interested in any manner in its opera- 
and regulations, ‘subject to the approval | tion: Provided, any application for ex- 
of the President, touching the right of | tension under the terms of this provision 
any person to remain upon or pass over filed witn the Interstate Commerce Com- 
any part of the Canal Zone. {mission prior to July 1, 1914, but for any 

Section XI contains the important leg-| Teason not heard and disposed of before 

lation affecting railroads and their| Said date, may be considered and grant- 
thereafter. 


” 


ownership of steamers, and fis here quot- |} ed 


ed in full: Certain Vessels Barred. 


Railroad Clauses, No vessel permitted to engage in the 
Sec, 11. That section 5 of the act to) coastwise trade of the vcnited States 


regulate commerce, approved February! shall be permitted to enter or pass 


through said canal if such ship is owned, 
chartered, operated, or controlled by any 
company Which is doing busi- 








ported from point to point in the United 





The Documents 
Summed Up 


Senate document No. 575, ‘Panama 
Canal Traffic and Tolls,’ is divided into 
five parts. 

1. Distances via the Panama Canal and 
alternative routes. 

The tables printed herewith appear in 
this portion of Prof. Johnson's state- 
ment. They clearly explain themselves. 

2. Tonnage of the vessels employed in 
the commerce that might have advan- 
tageously used the Panama Canal in 
1909-10, 

It is a most elaborate analysis of 
world freight movements and the influ- 
ences which cause change of routes. 

8. The growth of available canal traf- 
fic, 1899 to 1914-15, 

Chart C and explanations on Page five 
of this issue of The Nation’s Busin€ss 
are taken from this division of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Johnson's conclusions are 
based upon percentages of tonnage in- 
creases the world over, and these as re- 
lated to diversions of traffic that may be 
expected. to take place. 

4. Relation of tolls to the volume of 
traffic through the canaz; tos tne traffic 
will bear. 

This division analyses economies made 
possible by the use of the canal. In the 
introduction to the division is this sen- 
tence: “The tolls at Panama, in so far 
as they are a charge for a service, may 
be made equal to the money equivalent 
of the services rendered by the canal to 
the commerce that derives least denetit 
from the shorter route afforded by the 
canal. The function of the canal is to 
shorten ocean routes, and its services to 
trade and shipping may, in general, be 
measured by the saving it effects in dis- 
tances and in sailing time between ports, 


For some traffic distances will be short- 
ened so much as to make certain (lat 


Continued on Page Five, 








jof Mexico. 





Mississippi Valley Now | 
Demanding National Aid 





Analysis of Levees, Waterways, and Irrigation. 
Conventions Shows Unanimity of Thought 


on Needs of 


By C. 8S. PARTRIDGE 
Special Representative, 

Instant utilization of the Mississippi 
River System is demanded by the Middle 
West to make the Panama Canal a heip 
and not a hurt to the millions of peopie 
living in the great valley between the 
Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains. 

These people awoke to a full sense of 
this fact this year, and they testified to 
their awakening through their spokes- 
men, thousands in number, who gathered 
in the Levees Convention at Memphis, 
the Lakes to the Gulfs Deep Waterway 
Association at Little Rock, and the Ir- 
rigation Congress at Salt Lake City, to 
discuss how they should use and 
save it, and how they should be saved 
from it. And much as these gratuitous 
and earnest counselors differéd on ways 
and means, they were one in the thought 
that the opening of the great internation- 
al public utility next year makes not 
only an opportunity but a need for the 
people of the United States now remote 
from the seaboard. . 

At the principal of these conventions, 
in its relation to the Panama Canal, that 
of the Lakes to the Gulf Deep Water- 
way Association, specific declarations 
were made that without the early com- 
pletion of its project, a fourteen foot 
channel from Lake Michigan to the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Panama Canal would 
prove a let and hindrance to the people 
of the Mississippi Valley. At this con- 
vention these representatives of millions 
of people asserted that without a ready 
and generous use of the Mississippi River 
and the canals connecting it with the 
Lakes, not only would the manufactur- 
ers in the industrial centers of the Mid- 
dle West he estopped from orderly com- 
petition with the manufacturers of the 
Atlantic Seaboard and those of Europe 
for foreign and even domestic trade, but 
investors would be balked and disheart- 
ened, bankers restricted in their proper 
accommodations, merchants limited to 
smaller territories, farmers deprived of 
their powers to traffick profitably, and 
artisans and laborers restrained to the 
opportunities of a field decreasing at once 
in proportions and in fruitfulness. 

River Transportation. 


The inhabitants of every class in this 
fertile and prosperous valley, it was as- 
serted, would be injured by the use of 
the Panama Canal by the world without 
a commensurate use of the Mississippi 
River System by the world, and espe- 
Clally by the United States. And this 
hardship would be worked not only 
through the direct hampering of positive 
constructive and creative effort, but in- 
directly by laying upon the people of the 
Mississippi River Valley, remote from the 
benefits of the Panama Canal, the disad- 
vantage of a living cost made unjustly 
high proportionately to the living cost of 
people upon the seaboards. 

To the representatives at the other 
convention at Memphis and the National 


Irrigation Congress at Salt Lake City, | 


the completion of the Panama Canal 
appealed similarly, though in less ap- 
parent degree, as affording an opportu- 
nity and creating a meed. The reasons 
for the iesser degree of interest are 
patent: The Levees Convention, con- 
cerned nearly altogether with a terri- 
tory not without access by water, even 
under existent conditions, with the sea- 
board, had as its instant problem the 
contrivance of a means of defense 
against the lower river and its tribu- 


taries; the Irrigation Convention, foster-| 


ing projects in which only the upper— 


only the head waters, it might almost be| ) ae : “ ‘ aap 
said—could be utilized, regarded the de-/ tional, there was a ready argument thi 


velopment of the system into waterways | 


distantly, yet with admirable enthus- 
iasm, only as a part of a national 
conservation policy, and regarded the 
completion of the Panama Canal as an 
acceleration of advancement of the West 
through enlarged foreign immigration 


rather than through the functions of | 


commerce. 
More Facilities Needed. 


There was no lack of indorsement at} 
either of the conventions for the develop- | 
ment of the Mississippi waterways. The | 


Irrigation Congress, by its indorsement 
of the Newlands River Regulation Bill, 





Great West. 


Mississippi River System, development 
for waterway now centers about (! 
trunk. ; 

In the problems of development, t! 
economic necessity for prompt action ! 
reason of the completion of the Panan 
Canal in 1913 was matched partly by t 
opportunity which will be offered for 
a utilization of the forces at the Pan- 
ama Canal for construction work on tl 
Mississippi River project. A proud rec- 
ognitidn that they were not mere ma 
chines, but the very genius of systern 
in utilizing old and devising new ope! 
ative aids, marked the speech of del 
gates at the three conventions this fall, 
so that, while it was a basis of ev: 
theory of treatment that most of th 
Panama Canal machinery’ should 
started to work at the mouth of t 
Mississippi, the delegates to the conven- 
tions by no means took it for granted 
that the government, if the govern t 
should set its Panama Canal engin 
to this work, would commence t 
operations at the seaboard and w 
upward. In the almost unanimous 
knowledgment that the projects for 
conservation of the Mississippi River 
navigation, for drainige, for sanitati 
for waterpower, for irrigation, sh: 
be correlated, there was an implied 
knowledgment that which of the 
related projects should receive first 
treatment, must be determined as 
problem of engineering, not of econo: 
ics. 

Individualistic Convictions. 

But while the declarations that t 
projects should be, or could be, com 
lated, there was no admission on t 
part of the advocates of any of t 
levee, irrigation, or waterway projects 
that their respective projects were 
possible without co-ordination, exce) 
perhaps, those of levees and deep wat 
ways. Hach was claimed by its advo 
cates to be an entity of itself; and, w! 
the mutual benefits, even the mutua 
dependence, to a limited extent, of t 
projects was frankly asserted, prote- 
tion from the river, employment of t 
river for a highway, and utilization of 
the river (or ita tributaries) for irriga- 
tion were claimed, every one of the: 
to be possible of accomplishment wit 
out combination. 

Similarly, there was a general conces- 
sion that outside the main waterway, 
each tributary river of connecting canal 
should be a unit in treatment. Among 
the Lakes to fhe Gulf deep waterway 
advocates the sentiment prevailed that 
when the trunk waterway should have 
been completed, collaterals would logi- 
cally be developed, as community roads 
are constructed from a great highway. 
This tended to leave out of consideration 
the parts the States or other civic unita 
should have in the work of construct- 
ing waterways end maintaining them. 
Of course, it was patent to all that in- 
terests altogether local would be bene< 
ficiaries of waterway development, 
whether the waterway should be alto-« 
gether intrastate or interstate, and that 
an assessment of certain costs against 
States or municipalities could be quite 
justly done. 

But there was no specific apportion- 
ment of costs and expenses set out! 
and, indeed, there was a sharp diver- 
gence of opinion upon the fairness of gov- 
ernmental expenditures upon various 
water projects, as, for example, those 
of irrigation and waterway development 
For with the growth of the sentiment 
that numerous projects, affecting t!) 
Mississippi River system, from the Gulf 
of Mexico into the far and lofty recesses 
of the mountain watersheds, were na 


the nation should pay for them; should 
pay not only for an adequate channe! 
through the Mississippi Valley but 
should pay for any levee that affected 
that channel, for any tributary, natural 
or artificial, that influenced either ¢ 
flow or the traffic of that channel, for 
any irrigation dam or reservoir that 
would help to regulate the waters of 
that channel. 
States Bound to Help. 


But in the words and deeds of ‘the 
men who this fall discussed ways and 
means of developing the Mississipy 
River, there is much to serve as a basis 


contemplating a co-ordination of conser- | of hope. There is not only a realization 
yation projects from source to mouth by} by the Middle West that it must 
Federal and State governments, and! once have its great waterway to the 


res@lutions and assertions at the Levees 
and Deep Waterway Conventions that 
there should be a_ correlation of all 
projects affecting the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, and that its control should 
be under Federal supervision and super- 
intendence, all asserted that the Missis- 


sippi River system must be utilized for} 


| sea, but there was an appreciation 


the Middle West and the far West and 


{the South that, while these tasks are 


national in largeness and national in 
their beneficence, the States and the 
individual citizens are not thus released 
of obligation. There were evidences 


transportation facilities supplementing} jocal endeavor that ean but inspire all 


those of the railways. For aside from 
those ordinary complaints of improper 
traffic charges there were made the as 
yet less ordinary complaints that the rail- 
roads facilities woefully need supplement. 

The progress of consideration from the 
mere construction of the Lakes to the 
Gulf project to the problems of the main- 
tenance, operation and management of 
the waterway and its connections was 
notable among the delegates at Little 
Rock. They acknowledged that these 
problems would be more difficult, prob- 
ably than the problems of construction, 
and would involve the questions of Fed- 
eral and State governments in their re- 
lations to interstate and intrastate com- 
merce, prefertials and differentials in a 
multiplicity of new rate classifications, 
ownership and control of terminals, mu- 
tual ownership of railroads and shipping 
and their interdependence, whether allied 
or not, for an adequate rail-and-water 
service to the people. 

In these discussions upon the mutual 
relations of railways and waterways, the 
acciisations that railroads had sought— 
and quite often succeeded—to render wa- 
ter competition impossible were numer- 
ous, but the tone of speech toward the 
railways was moderate, and the appre- 
ciation of the value and the necessity 
of railways always apparent. 

Illinois Plans Definite. 


The plans for the development of the 
Mississippi River system are, in a sense, 
definite. The project of a fourteen-foot 
waterway from Lake Michigan to the 








communities to regard assessments 
which may be made against them r 
waterway development, not burdens bu 
investments, and to believe that co-0} 
eration with the Federal government '3 
co-operation with not only a_ powerful 
but an honest and efficient agency. 

The construction of the Chicago drain- 
age Canal and the contemplated work 
for which the people of Illinofs are to 
spend their money will afford, at an 
altogether local expense, what many re- 
gard as the most difficult parts of the 
Lakes to the Gulf waterway. The ¢e- 
cision of the people of Illinois to @xX- 
pend $20,000,000 for an extension of the 
drainage canal was reached after a very 
remarkable ‘campaign of education,” 
and it is a fair proof of the intelli- 
gence of the people of the United States 
in determining public matters when the 
attention of the individual is attracted 
to the problem. That other communities 
and States would do what Chicago- 
which was impelled by a proper se:I- 
interest for health—and Illinois have 
done may readily be believed 

Confidence in Government. 

With this thought, there is concomi 
tant the belief of the people in the abil- 
ity of the government of the United 
States, a democracy, to undertake and 
construct great works. The construction 
of the Panama Canal has awakened 
new interest, a new patriotism, in ts 
people; they no longer have merely thé 


Gulf of Mexico, if, of course, eminent in| CoMViction that the Federal governmen! 


the general proposals for improvement 


}could do but that it will do great things, 


The project comprises the Chicago Drair- and do those things without unreason: 


age Cana!, whose construction by the 


people of Chicago at a cost of $66,000,000 | 
points a moral to the States asking Fed-! 
ithese facts. Its men see not only tha 


from Lockport to Utica, upon which the| an adequate waterway should traverse 


eral aid and extension of this waterway 


able delay, with éfficiency, with econ- 
omy, and with honesty. 
The Middle West's awakening is to 4 


people of Illinois have voted to expend|their territory, but that the Federal sov- 
$20,000,000; and the required improvement | ernment has demonstrated its ability t 


of the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to 


afford the desired channel to the Gulf } 
Incidental but important | 


would be the reclamation of many thou- 
sand acres of valuable lands and the de- 
velopment of tremendous water power. 
The improvement of the Ohio, Missouri, 
and other tributaries of the Mississippi 
would supplement the development of 
this great trunk waterway. No matter 
what the mode of treatment of the 





undertake and do such a task, and that 
it must undertake and do this one. It 
may be safely predicted that the people 
of the Middle West will do their part of 
the work. But this is an assured fact, 
that the people of the Middle West, with 
a vast political influence in the nation 
and at the Nation's Capital, are s0 
impressed with their need, and the na- 
tion’s need, that they will require it tc 
be fulfilled. 
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nt 
his Panama Canal will reduce the | 
he r cean transportation by 
by the length of routes and by| 
~ ng the time required for voyages. | 
or ly the tolls charged at Pan- 
ot be made equal to the amount 
nm 5 ve by using the canal, For 
a- he commerce passing through 
m he tolls levied will be much 
r- the money equivalent of the 
” rendered by the canal, but in 
f the trade to and trom some 
f the world the choice of the 
route will depend upon the 
tae red 
n- factors that will most large- 
ed i rence the tonnage of _ traffic 
nt ) the canal will be the rate of 
rs nd the relative costs of fuel by | 
ir ima and alternative routes. To | 
ry it that coal can be obtained} 
“5 iply via the Panama Canal} 
“ee long other routes the canal will} 
2. both in competing for traf- | 
ld more than one r ute | 
‘. ling up the trade and in 
r- s of regions so situated that their | 
st certain to pass through | 
a i Canal. 
n- Otlticianl Coal Statistics. | 
amount of coal annually con- | 
) 11 vessels as estim ited | 
- t Bureau of Statistics of | 
e nt of Commerce and La-] 
8 00,000 tons, valued at Over} 
e 100,00 Some naval coaling sta- | 
ts ined | governments 
n= irposes, but most bunker | 
it, ( S companies 
r- panies operate | 
2- rous stations in many] 
le rid. In a few instances | 
a provide coal both for | 
1€ f public sale, as] 
i Pacific Mail Steamship | 
4 \capul Mexico. The} 
f Con y, the capital | 
bs owned the United! 
n, ~ t, sells bunker coal it | 
- but not in large | 
- ig st s have been egg | 
Yy ll ocean routes. Along | 
ud re e stations are} 
- 1 ne wel ocean | 
't tions farther apart. | 
4 r stati 1ere vigie encore 
¥ rs aving depots, | 
F : S er loading ta-| 
7. : ‘lost steamship companies, | 
n largest ones, do not supply} 
4 ves with coal, but make an an-| 
” ‘t with some one dealer Nav- | 
i. convenient stations located | 
:, ites over which the company’s 
$ operated. The coal dealers 
zs ) annually the prices at which| 
t 4 willing to contract to. supply 
a needed by purchasers. The con- 
a act { isually somewhat below 
ne current rates at which coal may be 
- 1 occasional buyer; and 
! greements usually provide 
; the general current price 
2 | ilitv coal be lower at the} 
t ‘ such lower price The} 
; r moreover, are usually ex-| 
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4 ish all the coal needed and the 
j vners bind themselves to make} 
eir purch s from the dealers 
whom they are under contract. 
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t Sabang with Indian, Sumatran 
panese coal, and at 
panese, Indian, Australian, 
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are sold; in South Africa the 
ines are the source of ani: | 
wer west coast rs outh Amer- 
1 is secured at Coronel; on the} 


Coast of North America, Brit- | 
lumbia, and Washington coals are} 
nd at stations in the West In-| 
on the eastern seaboard of | 
nited States the excellent coal | 
West Virginia, and 
is obtainable 
an freight rates determine the | 
] can be transported to sup 
g stations. At some stations} 
distant sources competes with | 
m relatively near-by points. At] 
Iquique, Antofagasta, 
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ints on the west coast of South| 

some distance from Coronel, | 

ply is chiefly American, Welsh, | 
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for Chile to 


ls bound secure 
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Blanca, and other points on the} 
ist of South America south of | 


upply comes from Wales | 
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and England, because the 
freights from Great Britain to that sec- 
tion are relatively low. 

Thermal Units Required, | 





The relative prices at which different 
grades of coal are sold at any par- 
ticular station are determined by the 
Steaming qualities of the coal: and the 
higher prices paid for the best grades 
sometimes enables such coal as_ that 
trom Wales to be sold at stations re- 
mote from Great Britain in competition 
with inferior coals obtained from near- 
by sources. The steaming value of dif- 
ferent American coals is shown by the 
specifications under which the United 
government purchases coal at 
various points. The specifications pro- 
vide, among other items, for an agreed 
number of British thermal unis per 
pound ot coal. Table I shows the num- 
ber of British thermal units of dif- 
ferent run-gf-mine coals offered for sale 
to the United States government at At- 
lantic and Gult ports. 

TABLE 1. 


Ce. 26 
wtates 





Kinds of coal and point of delivery. British ther- 
mal units, 
Pocahontas (1909-10), Norfolk (Panama 
N es Nicenwhsagtine's weit nets Se *14,.600 
Pocahontas (1908-9 Norfolk (Panama 
ie ae < 7" inva Sots Sete cea "14,524 
Pocahontas and New River (190010), ; 
Boston : pia Nenaah ita ean ade "14 350 
New River 1908-9), Newport News 
(Panama R, R.) Lp hciss ne wewewhis *14,985 
New River (1999-10), Boston.............. 114,327—14,500 
Georges Creek (1908-9), Baltimore....... 114,300 
Clearfield (1908-9), New York............. 113,970 | 
| Clearfield (1908-9), Philadelphia......... "14,542 | 
Pardee (1909-10), Boston..........cccccescs 114,200 
Pardee (1908-9), Bostom..........ccccccees *14 087 | 
Quemahoning (1909-10), New York....... 114,390 | 
Quemahoning (190910), Newport......... *14,500 | 
Wet 1X8-9), Philadelphia and New 
York ahiee iusius®sabesensewe 114,279 
Alabama, 198-9), Mobile.......... "13,318 | 


*As delivered. 
‘Bid to United States Treasury Department 
The United States Bureau of Mines 
has tested the steaming value of a large 
number of coals in different sections 
f the country Table II shows the 
minimum and maximum calorific values 
ft the coals tested the bureau in 
-h districts as lie adjacent to tide- 


hw 
DV 


SUC 


outbound | routes west, north, and south of Pan- 












“Bureau of Mines, Steaming Testa of Coals, Bulletin 23, rr. 100-115. 
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_West Virginia coal, shipped from 
Norfolk and Newport News, is sold 
t Colon, Panama, St. Lucia, 


St. | Singapore. 


l'homas, and also in small amounts on'} 


the west coast of South America above | coal 


Coronel. It is generally conceded that 
the steaming value of this Pocahontas 
ind New River coal is about 5 per 
cent 


into account in comparing 
, costs. 
a large scale at ocean coaling stations! the Panama 


ama are far 
important. 

The relative fuel expenses incurred 
by vessels using the Panama and alter- 
native routes will depend, first of all, 
upon the price at which coal is sold at 
the canal. Coal of a high grade is to 
be had at low prices at the Atlantic- 
Gulf ports of the United States and 
at West Indian and Caribbean stations. 
The Panama Canal-can be reached 
from the Atlantic ports of the United 
States with low fuel expenses. A vessel 
at New York may take on coal at from 
$3 to $3.25 and recoal at Newport News 
or Norfolk. 


apart and relatively un- 


price of coal at St. Lucia, St. Thomas, 
and other stations between Europe and 
the Panama Canal is slightly higher 
than at Algiers, Oran, and other Med- 
iterranean ports on the way to the 
Suez Canal. Moreover, the cost of coal 
at San Francisco and at Vancouver will 
probably range higher than at Colombo 
and Singapore. It thus seems evident 
that if the fuel expenses are less from 
Europe to the Orient via Panama than 
via Suez it will be largely because the 
cost of coal is lower than at Port Said. 
Coal for Long Runs. 


In voyages from the Atlantic sea- 
board of the United States to Australia 
and New Zealand the advantages of the 
Panama route as regards coal costs are 
not of great importance. If the Panama 
route is chosen, vessels will have good, 
cheap coal from the Atlantic seaboard 
of the United States to the canal, where 
they will fill their bunkers with enough 
coal to make the long run from the 
canal to New Zealand or to Australia, 
in both of which countries native coal 
is cheap. Vessels will probably not coai 
between the canal and New Zealand, 
because the prices at Tahiti and other 
mid-Pacific stations will unquestionably 
be high and the supply of coal will 
probably be uncertain. Vessels taking 





The qutntity required to be taken at 
New York and Norfolk when clearing 
for Panama is small and prices are low. 
\ ship sailing from New York to the 
Suez Canal can start with good inex- 
pensive coal, but the vessel must devote 
more space to coal than is required on 
a voyage to Panama. The prices now 
prevailing at Mediterranean stations for 
Welsh or Durham coal are from 21s 
to 25s Iod ($5.11 to $6.34). The 19012 
contract renewal price for Welsh coal 
at Port Said is 25s 6d $6.21) f. o. b. 

The prices at which coal is now sold 
to merchant vessels at Colon and Pan- 
ama and at Pacific ports north of the 
Itshmus are high and are no indication 
of the prices that mav be expected to 
prevail after the opening of the canal. 
The Panama Railroad Company sells 
Pocahontas and New River coal at Co- 
lon and Panama to merchant vessels 
at prices that, in most instances, yield 
a good profit. It will probably not be 
ihe policy of the government, should it 
decided to maintain coaling stations for 
supplying merchant vessels, to charge 
prices much in excess of actual costs. 

Distances Compared. 


The coaling stations at San Francis- 
co, Seattle, and Vancouver will in the 
future bear about the same relation to 
the route via the Panama Canal to the 
Orient that the coaling stations at or 
near the Suez Canal bear to the route 


water and supply coal for bunker pur-| from Europe via Suez to the Orient. 
poses. The table also gives the results| Vessels leaving the Mediterranean for 
of the tests of some Argentine and/the East take on enough Welsh or Eng- 
| Brazil coals. lish coal at Mediterranean _ stations 
TABLE II.—CALORIFIO VALUE, IN BRITISH THERMAL UNITS, OF COAL PER POUND," 
7—By oxygen calorimeter.—, -————-By analysis -— . 

: Designation of coal. Dry fuel Combustible. Dry fuel. Yom bustible, 
Alabamn.......--0-segg-0es0s " 11,806-14,449 14,462- 15,634 11,643-14,270 14,208-15, 586 
Florida wacked esetnen ebectene 10,084 11,06 9,636 10,571 
reorgia nahin deen 12,865 15,647 12,433 15,120 
PANN osis scenes ctndccccesds sccesovvees ARGO-15, 115 15, 165-15, 921 siete ae eatorats 
Maryland.. pedgebics : 13,680-14,717 15,076-15,843 13, 514-14, 798 15, 491-15, 883 
Pennsylvania. ..e..eeceee eee 13, 163-14, 886 15, 198-15, 900 13,212-14,737 14,847-15,812 
ELEM 11,639 14,001 11,768 14,156 
Vir RS SNE 12,472-14, 936 14,977-15,691 12,461-14,774 14,944-15, 544 
SEE SALONS 11, 772-13,283 13,748-14, 940 11,614-12,963 13,563-14,663 

ND escsnomeseienen iceetninimasaek 12,838-15,235 15,128-16,266 12, 922-15, 306 15,016-16, 341 
Argentine Republic. ...........sseseseseseees 5,963- 8,208 12,873-13,614 5,918 8,458 12,840-13, 982 
TE EE ane a NS eee 9,830-10,028 13,622- 13,839 9,847-10,044 13,646-13,861 


Government Printing Office, 


or at the Suez Canal for the long 
run from Port Said to Colombo or even 
J Likewise a vessel leaving 
Francisco or Puget Sound takes 
for the voyage across the north 
Pacific to Japan. Thé distance across 
the north Pacific from San Francisco to 
Yokohama is practically the same as 


San 


less Mg that of the Welsh prod-j|the distance from Suez to Singapore. If 
1“: ans fare + > ake : ! Frat “9 . “ | 
uct, and this difference is to be taken | in the future the price of coal at San, 
: prices and} Francisco or Puget Sound is as low as 
No other standard coals sold on|at Suez, or possibly lower, the use of 


route will be greatly aided. 


are equal in steaming value to American; Vessels taking the route via the Pan- 


or Welsh coals. 

The prices of 
variotis stations during 1912 and ror! 
are given in Table III. 








ama Canal and Yokohama to Hongkong 


f representative coals at}and Manila will be able to secure cheap | 


coal in Japan, while vessels outbound 
from Europe via Suez to the Orient will 


TABLE III,—CONTRACT PRICES OF COAL IN 192 AND 1911 AT SELECTED STATIONS IN 
DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
co Price per ton.————,, 

Station. Kind of coal. 1912, 191}. Delivered. 
Southampton. ......00.-s000e Welsh. 9 3d Ba 10d Trimined. 
FERGUS... ..ccnnencvescesesessess do.t 2ls to 249 199 to 218 do. 
Gibraltaf.......... do.t 2s to 2s 19s 6d to 2s r.ob 
PRE Sais heciieebeais oo do 299 64 oa do. 

Port Galld..cccsocccecces cove do. 5a &l to %a 2s to Ms do. 
- do. 349 Hs 6d F. o. b. and trimmed. 
COlOMDO. ... 10+ ee eeerersee e+.) Benga 219 6d 17s 34 to 219 6d do. 
| Natal 25s 6d 244 3d do. 
-~ Welsh 36s 328 F.ob 
Simgapore......+00- sovvevoees | Australian. 249 to 258 Be do. 
{| Japanese 228 6d 2s 3d do, 
MOfh. oo .0ccrcccccccscecessvecs { Good Japan Inmp. 14a 145 64 Trimmed. 
} Good Japan run of mine 12s 6d 12s 6d do. 
[ Yubari lump. 184 64 2a do. 
TEMAEAMB..000--000000000000  Yubari rin of mine. 174 18s 64 do. 
Durban (Natal)........---+- Natal. 12s to 143 6d 12s to 14s I. a. a, 
Srdney (N. S. W.)®....-+- Southern screened. | 164 16s 34 Trimmed. 
Melbourne®........seeesseeee Newcastle & Southern. 1% 6d 2s F.ae 
Coed. CEG. <ccscsusensse Chilean. eS er Trimmed. 
Valparaiso®......0-..sceee0e. Welsh (Admiralty) 619 9d 579 F.o. b 
Momtevided. .......0.-seseeee do. 13a 388 64 do. 
St. LACia......scevcerccceres New River and Poca 
hontas, i hy to Bs a 
Sewport N Norfolk. do. a . 
ee A pain sacs’ Morrisdale & Clearfield. $3.0 to $3.5 3.2% nag 
Comax or Union, B O.... Best Comax lump. $5.00 $5.00 Trimmed. 
ED swccrvernsschauesnssen Carbon Hill steam. $4.15 $1.25 to $4.46 do. 


*Prices paid by United States Navy. 


‘Low price, “Through and through;”’ high price, ‘‘large.’’ 


The discussion then considered coal- 
ing facilities and coal prices along (1) 
the Suez route; (2) the South African 
or Cape of Good Hope route; (3) the 
South American or Magellan route; 
and (4) the Panama Canal route. All 


« 


except the fourth are omitted. 
Cealing Stations. 
In contrasting the costs of coal along 
Panama route with those via al- 


ternative routes, the prices at which 
now being sold at stations on 


the 


coal is 


‘the Panama route and the coaling fa- 
cilities now existing at these points can-| 





| 


have to pay more for coal at or near 
Singapore. Vessels taking the Panama 
route to the Pacific coast of Asia will 
have some advantage over vessels tak- 
ing the Suez route, as regards coal 
costs for the latter part of their voy- 
ages, because coal is cheaper in Japan 


than at Singapore. Likewise for the 
trip homeward from the Orient, by 


way of the Panama Canal, the cheap 
coal obtainable in Japan will be to the 
advantage of the Panama, as compared 
with the Suez route. 

The use of the Panama Canal by 
vessels engaged in the traffic between 
Europe and the Orient will depend veby 


not fairly be made the basis of com-j largely upon the cost of coal at Colon. 


parison. The Suez, South African, and 
South American routes are old and are 
equipped with stations at which coal 
merchants have a well-established trade 
while the stations along the Panama 


| 








, 


[The distance from Europe to China 
and Japan is less via Suez than via 
the Panama Canal,and if the American 
route is taken it will probably be chosen 
because of the cheaper coal costs. The 








rent Speeds, by the Panama Canal Route Between European 


Ports and Ports of Pacific America and of New Zealand. 
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the Cape of Good Hope route instead 
of the route via Panama from the 
United States to Australia will doubt- 
{less use American coal for the long 
run to Cape Town or Durban, al- 
though this will require the sacrifice of 
some of the ship’s cargo capacity to 
oo space for coal. At Durbin, 
Natal coal can be gotten as low as 12. 
to 14s. Od. ($2.92 to $3.53) per ton. 
The advantage to the Cape of Good 
Hope route, resulting from the low 
price of Natal coal, will, however, prob- 
ably be quite offset by the fact that the 
distance and time via the Panama route 
will be less and the amount of coal 
consumed will be smaller. For the 
same reasons the coal advantages are 
with the Panama route as compared 
with that via the Straits of Magellan to 
New Zealand. 

From Europe to New Zealand the 
Panama route is shorter and requires 
the consumption of less coal, but the 
Suez route is shorter from Europe to 
Australian ports. Since coal prices en 
route to Panama at St. Lucia, St. 
Thomas, or other stations are slightly 
above the prices at Gibraltar, Oran, 
Algiers, or other points en route to 
the Suez Canal, the saving, if any, in 
fuel costs via the Panama route will 
depend mainly upon the prices charged 
at Colon. If coal is sold at Colon for 
less than is charged at Port Said, some 
vessels will be drawn to the Panama 
Canal that would otherwise take an- 
other route from Europe to Australasia. 
The largest port in Australia, Sydney, 
being but 150 miles farther from Ljver- 
pool via Panama than via Suez, the 
Panama Canal ought to compete ac- 
tively with the Suez route for the Aus- 
tralasian-European trade. 

Prices Now Paid. 


The foregoing analysis of coaling fa- 
cilities and coal prices along the va- 
rious routes with which the Panama 
Canal must compete emphasizes the im- 
portance of maintaining at Colon and 
Panama large supplies of coal to be 


sold at prices as low as they can be 
made without loss to the canal ad- 
ministration, which obviously ought to 
be authorized to maintain coaling sta- 
tions at both termini of the canal. The 
experience which the Panama Railroad 





* Company, acting for the Isthmian Canal | 


Commission, has had during the pe- 
|riod of canal construction in purchas- 
jing and distributing coal at the Isthmus 
‘indicates the prices at which coal can 
probably be sold without loss or with 
'small profit to the United States. Most 
of the coal used by the Panama Rail- 
road Company and the Isthmian Canal 
Commission has been Pocahontas and 
| New River coal purchased at Norfolk. 
The government contract prices for 


i coal delivered at the end of the ship’s | 


tackle at the Isthmus have varied some- 
| what year by year. In 1906-7 the cost 
of coal at the end of the ship’s tackle 
at the Isthmus was from $4.30 to $4.40; 
in 1907-8 the cost was from $4.27 to 
$4.42; in 1908-9, $4.14 to $4.29; 1n 1909- 
10, $3.74 to $3.84; in 1910-11, $3.94 1-2; 
1911-12, $3.80 1-2, and since the 4th of 
April, 1912, it has been $4.09 1-2. 
The prices now being paid by the 
Panama Railroad Company for coal 
wrre fixed by contract made April 4, 
1912, for a period of two and one-half 
vears. Under this contract the price to 


ton, and $1.39 1-2 is to be paid for the 
transportation of the coal from Nor- 
folk to the Isthmus and the delivery 
of the coal at the end of the ship’s 
tackle. The contract between the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company and the coal 
company, however, provides that if the 
commercial price coal declines be- 
tween April t and June 1 of 1913 or 
1914 the price paid for coal by the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company is to be reduced 
to $2.65 per ton. Jf the price of $2.70 
at Norfolk prevails through the two- 


f 
or 


and-one-half-year period, the cost of 
coal delivered at the end of ship’s 
tackle at Colon will be $4.09 1-2. If to 


this there be added 50 cents per ton 
to cover overhead charges, storage, and 
depreciation, the price at which _ the 
Panama Railroad Company or the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, or the canal 
administration can sell coal without 
loss, ot possibly with a slight profit 
at Colon up to October 4, 1914, will be 
$4.59 1-2; or if the price at Norfolk 
should be reduced § cents a_ ton, 
$4.541-2. If the colliers carrying coal 
through the Panama Canal for deliv- 
ery at the station at Balboa are re- 
quired to. pay a toll of $r per ton net 
register, the cost of coal delivered at 
Balboa will be 42 cents per ton higher 
than at Colon or Cristobal. It will thus 
be possible for the Panama Railroad 
or the canal authorities to sell coal at 
Balboa without loss, or with slight 
profit, for $5.01 1-2 or (if the Norfolk 
price is $2.65) $4.96 1-2. 
Cheap Prices Possible. 


The above details concerning the ac- 
tual cost of coal delivered at the Isth- 
mus of Panama show that coal can 
be sold from a government station in 
Cristobal at from $4.50 to $4.60 per 
ton and from a station in Balboa for 
about $5 per. ton. hese prices com- 
pare favorably with the current cost of 
coal at the Suez Canal. The 1912 con- 
tract price of Welsh coal at Port Said 
is 26s ($6.33) per ton; the price at 
which coal is sold to companies that re- 
newed previous contracts is 25s. 6d. 
($6.21). It seems certain that coal can 
be profitably sold by the United States 
government at Cristobal for about $1.75 
and at Balboa for $1.25 less than the 
price charged at the Suez Canal. This, 
however, can be brought about only by 
the maintenance of government coaling 
stations at the canal termini and by 





selling coal at cost, or with but slight 
profit. 

If the price of coal is kept low at 
Cristobal and Balboa the Panama Canal 
will have a decided advantage over the 
Suez Canal as regards fuel costs, espe- 
cially for vessels engaged in the com- 
merce between the eastern seaboard of 
the United States and the Orient. The 
relative expenses for coal via the Pan- 
ama route and via the Suez Canal for 
vessels making round-trip voyages be- 
tween New York and Manila (which 
is equally distant from New York by 
the two alternative routes) may be in- 
dicated by a concrete illustration. 

It was stated above that a steamer 
of 4,640 tons gross and 2,927 tons net 
register, British measurement, operated 
at a sped of 1o1-4 knots on a round 
trip, made in 1911, between New York 
and Manila, by way of the Suez Canal, 


{consumed 4,475 tons of coal, the best 


of which was $20,868.75. Maj. Eugene 
T. Wilson, Subsistence Officer for: the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, has calcu- 
lated what the fuel expeases would 
have been for this vessel had it made 
the trip during ro11 between New York 
and Manila by way of the Panama 
route and paid $450 per ton for such 
coal as was purchased at Colon. Maj. 
Wilson explains his calculation as fol- 
lows: ; 
It is assumed 
New York and 
coal to run to 


that the ship loads at 
takes on only enough 
Newport News, where 
she can get ‘the best coal and get it 
cheaper. I assume, further, that it is 
not desirable to put into this ship more 


than 1,050 tons of coal at one time. I 
assume, also, that her coal consumption 


is such as to give the ship the usual 20 
per cent margin of safety as far as 
Yokohama. The quantities and costs of 
coal would be as follows: 

The ship takes on 50 tons at New York 
at $3.25; proceeds to Newport News and 
loads 1,050 tons at $3; thence to Colon, 
burning en route 370 tons, leaving 730 
tons in her bunkers, and at Colon pur- 
chases 320 tons at $4.50, thus filling her 
bunkers up again to 1,050 tons. The ship 
steams thence to San Francisco, burning 
610 tons of coal en route, and arriving 
there with 440 tons in the bunkers. Eight 
hundred and fifteen tons are required for 
the run to Yokohama; accordingly, the 
ship takes on at San Francisco 375 tons 
of Comox (British Columbia)  run-of- 
mine coal at $6.90 per ton. At a Japan- 
ese port she buys 300 tons of Japanese 
coal at $3.40, or 14 shillings per ton. 
With the 900 tons, she travels down as 
far as Manila and comes back empty, 
coaling back for the return voyage at, 
say, Nagasaki or Moji, filling up her 
bunkers with 1,050 tons at $3.40 per ton. 
She requires 815 tons from Yokohama to 
San Francisco, where she arrives with 
235 tons. As 610 tons are required from 
San Francisco to Colon, she buys 375 
tons in San Francisco at $6.90, and at 
Colon 870 tons more at $4.50 to take her 
home. The amounts paid for coal for 
the supposed round trip would have been 
as follows: 


COST OF COAL FOR ROUND-TRIP VOYAGE, 
VIA PANAMA, FROM NEW YORK TO 


MANILA, 1911 CONTRACT PRICES, 
Tons pur Price 








Station, chased. per ton. Total. 
Fe Re o.i.ce-ec cease eccceve i B.B $162.50 
Newport News..... Bceccees 1,050 3.00 3,150.00 
Colon c. on 4.50 1,440.00 
San Francisco 375 6.90 2,587.50 

Total to Yokohama..... . 7,340.00 
At Japanese ports......... 900 3.90 3,060.00 
3.40 3,570.00 

6.90 2,587.50 

4.50 1,665.00 

Total homeward...... as. seve coos 7,822.50 
Total for voyage........ see. 18,222.50 


The above calculation shows that the 
vessel would have required 4.490 tons 
for the round-trip voyage between New 
York and Manila by way of Panama as 
compared with 4.475 tons that were 
used on the round trip by way of the 
Suez Canal. The total fuel expenses 
for the round trip via Panama would 
have been $18,222.50, whereas the actual 
expenses by way of Suez were $20,- 
868.75, the difference in favor of Pan- 
ama being $2,646.25. The lower cost 





be paid for coal at Norfolk is $2.70 per | 





;by way of Panama was due (1) to the 
|price of coal at Colon as compared with 
|prices at Port Said and Algiers, and 
(2) to the lower cost of coal at Japa- 
|Nese ports than at Sabang on the Mal- 
jacca Straits. 

| The 1912 contract prices and the as- 
|sumption that coal is sold at Colon at 
'$4.75 per ton makes the fuel costs for 
'a round trip between New York and 
| Manila for the vessel in question $3.- 
| 164.20 less by way of a Panama route 
than via the Suez Canal. 


Oil Uses Increasing. 


The use of oil as fuel for ocean 
jsteamers has made little more than a 
beginning, and accurate comparisons 
of oil costs by different routes are hard- 
ly possible. Fuel oil is kept in stock 
at stations on the Suez route, for sale 
to ‘such oil-burning steamers as are 
now run on that route. California oil 
is used by several vessels on the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts of the United 
States, and some of these oil burners 
will use the Panama Canal. The large 
California, Texas, and midcontinent oil 
fields are relatively near the ‘fuel sta- 
tions along the Panama route, and the 
substitution of oil for coal ought to 
be of more assistance to the Panama 
route than to those with which it has 
to compete. Presumably Russian oil 
can be sold at a relatively low price 
at Suez; but along the South African 
and Magellan routes there are no near- 
by oil fields of present importance from 
which stations could be supplied with 
cheap fuel oil. 

The surest method of keeping coal 
prices low at the Isthmus is for the 
government through the canal admin- 
istration to maintain commercial coal- 
ing stations at Cristobal and Balboa. 
The foregoing discussion has emphas- 
ized the assistance which cheap coal 
at the Isthmus will give the Panama 
Canal in competing for traffic free to 
move by other routes. Government 
coaling stations will give the Panama 


Canal greater traffc and larger rev- 
enues. : 
Low Prices Necessary. 

The industrial effects of the canal, 


moreover, can be made greater by keep- 
ing coal prices low at the Isthmus. The 
countries bordering on the Pacific north 
and south of Panama are industrially 
undeveloped. Cheap coal at Panama 
may be of great assistance to those 
countries in building up their indus- 
tries. The development of the countries 
whose trade will be handled through the 
canal will increase the canal’s traffic and 
revenues. Cheap coal at Panama will 
accomplish as much as low tolls might 
in building up the iadustries of the 
countries whose trade will be tributary 
to the canal. The fact need not be 
pointed out that the sale of coal at 
cost will impose no burden upon the 
United States government, while low 
tolls or a reduction in tolls will neces- 
sarily lessen the revenues obtained from 
the operation of the canal. 

It will be desirable for the United 





States government to maintain coaling 
facilities at the canal to supply the 
navy. The sale of coal to merchant 
vessels will simply require larger stor- 
age accommodations and more loading 
and unloading machinery. About  1,- 
250,000 tons of coal are now annually 
sold at Port Said. and, in addition, a 
small amount is sold at Suez. The traf- 
fic of the Suez’ Canal is much larger 
at present than that*°of the Panama 
Canal will probably be during the early 





years of its operation, but the coal sales 


at the Panama Canal would doubtless 


be heavy. Practically every vessel pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal will 
take on coal at Cristobal or Balboa, 


for the reason that there are no near- 
by stations with cheap coal to the 
northward and _ southward Vessels 
westbound through the Panama Canal 
will fill their bunkers for the long runs 
beyond, just as vessels east bound 
through the Suez Canal lay in a full 
supply of fuel either at a Mediterran- 
ean station or at Port Said. 





CHART SHOWING, IN AGGREGATE .FORM, TRADE AND TONNAGE 
INCREASES OF TEN YEARS, AND PROBABLE TONNAGE AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR THE CANAL IN 1915. 
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It is believed that the facts sum- 
marized in Chart C indicate that the 
increase of 58.96 per cent in available 
canal trafic during the decade ending 
in 1910 does not err on the side of 
overstatement, and that a continuance 
of that rate of growth in the available 
canal tonnage may conservatively be 
predicted for the five-year period ending 
in IQI5. It is, of course, possible that 
a period of business depression may 
precede 1915; however, the economic 
conditions prevailing in 1912 give no in- 
dication of an early decline in business 
activity. Indeed, the United States and 
the world at large is still slowly over- 
coming the effect of business interrup- 
tion during the years 1907-19009. The 
world is apparently still within the first 
half of a period of general business ex- 
pansion. Unless some entirely improb- 
able event occurs, prosperity may not 
be expected to give way to general 
business depression for some years to 
come. 

The facts presented in this chapter in- 
dicate an available Panama Canal traf- 
fic in 1914-15 of 10,500,000 tons, net reg- 
ister. It is, however, not probable that 
this entire tonnage will immediately 
abandon present routes upon the open- 
ing of the canal; a period of possibly 
two years may be required by mer- 
chants and carriers to arrange for do- 
ing business by the canal route; the 
transfer of traffic to the canal route, 
however, will be accomplished in a com- 
paratively short time. Steamship com- 


panies are already laying their plans, 
terminal facilities are being sought, 
ships are being constructed, and ar- 


rangements with rail carriers are be- 
ing made. , 

The Suez Canal traffic increased 
slowly during the first five years, be- 
cause the traffic between Europe and 
the East was handled almost entirely 
in sailing vessels at the time of the 
opening of the Suez Canal. Steamers 
had to be built to use the canal. The 


total tonnage of steamers in 1869 was 
relatively small; to-day the situation is 
different; most of the world’s seagoing 
fleet consists of steamers. The Panama 
Canal will not have to wait for ships 
to be built. to handle its available traf- 
fic. 

The increase in the available Panama 





|Canal traffic up to 1915 will be at the 
irate of about 60 per cent per decade. 
| How rapidly the traffic of the canal will 
‘increase after the waterway has been 
put in operation can, of course, merely 
be conjectured. The assumption of an 
increase of 60 per cent during the first 
decade, from 1915 to 1925, would un- 
questionably be conservative, because 
such an estimate would assume merely 
the continuance of the rate that has 
prevailed during the fifteen years pre 
ceding the opening of the canal. The 
Panama Canal will unquestionably stim- 
ulate and accelerate the growth of the 
commerce it serves, particularly the 
trade between the two seaboards of the 
United States and between the eastern 
part of the United States and South 
America. The influence of the canal 
upon the commerce between Europe 
and western South America, can hard- 
ly fail to be important. 

It is probable that the traffic of the 
canal will advance more than 60 per 
cent between 3915 and rg25. If, how- 
ever, it be assumed that the growth 
will be but 60 per cent during this de- 
cade, the traffic of the Panama Canal 
will reach 17,000,000 tons, net register, 
in 1925. This figure may seem large, 
but it will be small in comparison with 
the traffic which the Suez Canal will 
have secured by 1925. Indeed, the traf- 
fic of the Suez Canal in 1915 will be 
considerably in excess of 20,000,000 tons, 
net register, and unless the traffic of 
that waterway should increase at a 
much slower pace than it is now ad- 
vancing, the tonnage passing the Suez 
Canal in 1925 will be nearly double 17,- 
000,000 net tons. 
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used; the traffic of 
unquestionably not 
while the trade 
by way of 


be 


will 


the canal will 
some sections 
take the Panama route; 
of some regions will move 
Panama if the tolls permit.’’ 
5. Coaling facilities and coal costs via 
the Panama Canal and_e alternative 
routes. 

This division is quoted freely on page 5. 
Senate Document No. &75, “The rela- 
tion of the Panama Canal to the traffic 
and rates of American railroads,” is a 
cautious analysis of railroad traffic. 
There are six divisions of the subject, 
covering forty-one pages and 16 elab- 
orate tables. 
Division VI is a 
view of its importance is 
in full. 

V1. Summary or the Yrobable Effects of the Panama 


which, in 
included 


summary, 
here 


Canal Upon Transcontinental Traffic and Rates. 

The probable influence of the Panama 
Canal upon the trade of the eastern and 
of the central sections of the United 
States with the western part of the 
country, and the anticipated effects of 
the canal upon the carriers interested 
in that trade may be broadly summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. The Atlantic section of the United 
States will obtain a somewhat larger 
share of the trade of the Pacific coast 
and will secure more benefit from the 
cheap water route than ill the Middle 
West. 

23 The inroads upon the trade now pos- 
sessed by the middle section of the 
country will, however, probably not be 
serious; because (a) the Middle West now 
has a firmly established hold upon 
westcoast trade: (b) the Middle West 
producers, aided by their rail carriers 
to the Pacific coast, will probably be 
able to compete successfully 
ern producers not located in or near 
the Atlantic ports. The Middle West will 
lose a part but not all of. the trade of 
the Pacific coast seaboard cities, but 
may be expected to hold nearly all of 
the trade of the cities in the intermoun- 
tain states: (c) the trunk lines to the 
Atlantic seaboard will doubtless aid in- 
land producers east and just west of the 
Alleghenies by making low through rates 
from places as far west as Cleveland 
and Indianapolis to the Pacific via the 
Atlantic ports and the canal. The rail 
lines to the gulf likewise will draw 
trade from Memphis and St. Louis and 
possibly Kansas City to the gulf for 


shipment through the canal to the 
Pacific coast; (d) the transcontinental 
rail lines running west from St. Paul, 


Chicago, St. Louis and the cities on the 
Missouri River may be expected to as- 
sist in building up the direct trade from 
the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys to 
the cities in the intermountain states, 
and thus to limit the entry of goods from 
the eastern part of the United States via 


of the mountain states. 
2. The intermountain States will prob- 
ably secure lower freight rates for their 


trade with the Eastern section of the 
country and with the Middle West. In- 
stead of cutting deeply into the rates 


between the Eastern part of the United 
States and -the Pacific Coast terminals, 





and thereby, under the ruling of the In- 


the: 


with east- | 


the Pacific coast into the inland markets | 


terstate Commerce Commission in the 
Spokane and Reno cases, automatically 
depressing all rates to intermediate 
points, the railrcads will more probably 
decide to maintain fairly remunerative 
through rates to the West Coast, to suf- 
fer the major share of the coast-to-coast 
traffic to be supplied by Eastern pro- 
ducers and to be carried through the 
canal, and to make only such reductions 
in the rates to and from the intermoun- 
tain territory as may be required to 
cause that section to continue to trade 
mainly with the Middle West. The pol- 
icy of the railroads will probably be to 
make it advantageous for the intermoun- 
tain cities to trade less through Pacific 
Coast jobbers and more, without the in- 
tervention of middlemen, directly with 
the central and Eastern sections of the 
country. 

8. The canal will assist the Pactfic 
| Coast States in trading with the Eastern 
}and Southern parts of the United States. 
{Much trade not now possible will de- 
lvelop. The importance of the West 
| Coast cities as jobbing centers may be 

lessened by the growth of direct trade 
between the intermountain States and 
the sections east of the mountains, but 
this loss will be more than compensated 
for by the growth of new trade. 

4. The effects of the canal upon Amer- 
ican trade and upon rail rates will not 
be much affected by the exemption of 
coastwise ships from the payment of 
Panama tolls. If the nonpayment of 
tolls were to reduce freight rates by the 
amount of the tolls, the freight rates— 
which will be from $6 to $20 a ton— 
might possibly be 60 cents a ton lower. 
That would be of some assistance to the 
Pacific Coast jobbers and large shippers, 
and would somewhat increase the advan- 
tage which the canal will give the East 








lover the Middle West in trading with 
} the west coast. 
| It is not probable, however, that the 


the payment of tolls will 
|appreciably affect the rates charged by 
{the regular steamship lines. The non- 
| payment or remission of tolls will chiefly 
aid the owners of the coastwise marine, 
and not the shippers. Most traffic will 
be handled by the regular lines, which 
| will charge common rates fixed in con- 
| ference, and competition, while not elim- 
| inated, will be so regulated as to en- 
able the carriers to keep charges well 
,; above the lowest rates at which traffic 
;can profitably be carried. Whether there 
j be tolls or no tolls, the line steamship 
rates will not be based on cost of serv- 
ice, but will be such as the traffice will 
bear and increase. 

Canal tolls, being part of the cost. of 
service, will not make line steamship 
rates higher, nor will the omission of 
tolls cause the freight rates to be lower 
This is not true of the rates payable 
on bulk cargoes of traffice handled in 
individual vessels operated under char- 
ters. Charter rates are competitive, and 
j the few large shippers who can use a 
| chartered vessel will be benefited by 
being relieved of the payment of canal 
tolls. As is explained in Chapter XIII, 
it is probable that the payment of tolls 
by ships engaged in our coast-to-coast 
trade would affect neither the rates of 
the regular steamship lines nor the 
charges of the transcontinental railroads. 
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| Porto Rico’s Phenomenal Development in Tivelve Years} 








































































































































































































































































































f : ND THE MAINIA\] 
; ’ t909-10 and several years preceding it.| QHART SHOWING GENERAL INCREASE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AND TOTAL TRADE BETWEEN — RICO A 
; Governor Co lton S Report The value of coffee sold abroad during OF THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER COUNTRIES FROM 1901 TO 191 —-- 
| ; 1911-12 was $6,754,913, furnishing one- - ~ © fey) Oo sas w 
; ” , eighth of the receipts from foreign FISCAL S BY 9 3 4 $s Oo oO 9 4 a a ot 
I t t F. t commerce, With the prosperity attend- YEAR | @® o ® ® @ @ o roa) > = = 95 a a 
On. QAturns il eres Ing ‘aC S ing this industry it is being extended 95 — + 7: | | 
throughout the mountains of the island, / I. q 
the soil and climate of which are espe- 90 "" | 
cially adapted to the successful culture eo 
i) . * ° of the highest grades of coffee to be 8S 
. Education and Municipal Betterment Keeping found in “the world. Heretofore this 85 ae 
it . ‘ < product has gone principally to France ‘an 
Pace with Material Advancement in and Cuba, where it is highly prized by s0 IMPORTS saiiiainibiniinddiuiies 7 
. the connoisseurs of those countries. EXPORTS / f 
the Island of Porto Rico. Porto Rican coffee has never been 7 whtiencgediennion atneseagesons 75 
known commercially in the United \75 TOTAL q 
The twelfth annual report of the! of the general internal improvements ate ng oe ge — ee ° —— = = 79 { 
Governor of Porto Rico, transmitted | ene a mee el beg — ee a prices abroad, and, second, the small 4 ie * 
to the Secretary of War on September Dong anes ai bea gone: ead and | quantity sent to the United States has 65 He 
3, 1912, contains much of immediate] external sales, which aggregated $49,- | 2° _ a ae = 65 
interest to business America, and_ lib-} 705.413, leaving the unusually large hal- a ae pF pag se rt Bi esoduced 60 | 
eral extracts are here included. These -egeeed: — in favor of the island of in thee world is grown on American soil 60 
extracts. and the accompanying dia-| * ili: ae ciate it would be appreciated by yee er = e 
grams show in vivid fashion the ‘apid ms ; ; _, {consumers looking for the = st an ~ J 55 $5 
i slike eelileae. liane tik The year’s record of internal busi-}a steady demand in the home mar pula y She 
/ ee iepiarracte aeih spedlinat? ness and industrial activities indicates| where it will mot be subject to foreign 5 
' all lines within the limits of our insular sound development and substantial | tariff caprice. 50 yo ; 
‘ ] Ossess‘on. : progress in every branch. The as- Fruit Gaining Preference. i. rs ¢ 
, The general conditions in Porto Ric} cessed value of the property of the The shipment of fruit for external 6 45 rs a5 
curing and at the close of the last] island, which in 1905 was less than] markets, which became of commercial ff - 
fiscal year (June 30, 1912) cannot be! $90,000,000, and $163,000,000 as report-| importance for the first time during 4 on Sak 49 | 
: more concisely or accurately desectbed | ed” last year, has since increased 9 per] 1903, was increased in value during the . ~ ee ot 4 
; than by repeating the opening para-/} cent _and now stands at $178,275,000,| past year to $2,377,762. The fruits now itt - o tunit 
graph of the annual report for the pre- showing that, upon the very conserva- | successfully raised and profitably ger 35 a asl 
lasik. ick Ain = tive basis for taxation, property values keted _are oranges pineapples, an aie / ay Presi 
| ceding spicping a ; ¢ have been more than doubled during | grape-fruit, which, due to their spperior 30 oa ee — ae 3 aa 
“This period has be a one of = the seven years since 1905. The organ- quality, find ready sale wherever of- ny Foe gilt repo 
| markable progress and signal achieve- ied banks of the Tereitory were tese- vad ie the United States. frait. rais- bag nnn fet ~~. ee = 68 | 
ment in both the public and private | jorly examined and found to be con- | ing in Porto Rico is rapidly becoming as “3 | 
activities of the Territory. At its ciose servatively managed and in excellent] one of the principal industries of the] . ae a “4 the 
a greater degree of prosperity exisied | condition. The annual underwritings | Territory, The producers are co-oper- 20 _ A. comn 
among the people than at any previous} of insurance, which showed the slee~| aiine to secue the highest efficiency in * pn iy . 
| time. Every industry was active and nomenal increases, of 37 per cent in fire | packing and marketing. The first com- 15 “ Sr: — , Seaabt 
| prosperous, furnishins employment for | and &9 per — in life during 1911, munity packing-house _was erected dur- nt a ae re them: 
all who sought it; and the government |*were still further increased by 10 per| ing the last year and is now in success- 2 <<... natio! 
| was better equipped with — legislative cent - the - inal and 9 per cent i) ful operation, giving to its patrons Eee" eae 
| alialite: tec-auche’ in teleaete “elol nd latte orty a w rps ee Jevery expert service required from the 
| sieaiadstal ae :. oe ee with paid-in capital of $1,500,-| geld to the market, including picking =) orn 
| insure the equal opportunities of te! ooo ae m™ ely e fore ipl corporations lwhen desired by the owner. = rs a eae —_—____— ——_—__—— 2 
people than ever before.” with cash capital of $352,040 were reg- | bch sss’ kk veil omelet ; : - 
ee et te: vet the year istered and authorized to transact busi- | wie as yet ¢ comparatively sma Fe ee NY oe a ————————_———_—-—— IM PORTS. ——--—-——- a LAN( pec 
[he advance made auring esipiaak i ness. jtotal value the production of cocoanuts To the United To foreign From the From foreign In favor cf the 
under consideration, howevcr, ee —— Agricultural Products. fis one of the most profitable industries Years. States. countries. Total U'ted States. countries Total. Island t] 7 
more general, marked, and jnpetnaerone Condit; , ; ” , es bI fof the island, and must greatly gain in Ey eae pee oe oft $5,581,288 $3,002,679 $8,583,967 $6,965,408 $1,952,728 $8,918,136 ; 
than that of , previous twelve] Pies ray vine age? agente 'O importance as the waste lands DUE oaGAB As ee ee ce ny i $.378,766 4,055,190 12,433,956 10,882,653 2,326, 957 13,209,610 see ees : 
ae of the islard,| teat es ac ni ea. pata i“? brought under cultivation. The value} 1908........ bpakah ah es seeeee 11,051,195 4,037,984 15,089,079 12,245,845 2,203,441 14,449,286 $639,79 sn 
; er before or since American occu ~ see si mies : a asst Pet I, of cocoanut shipments during the past oe s saalaie soccer reesccarsves eesemene pseteippihl wiping lage pa pei peo pappaeleldet in chars 
a Tene gets tae RI cic rt: ‘“\yvear showed a continuation of the} 1905..... Stee e ee eeeeeers eles 15,633,145 5,076,420 ane soindgbeoy piping ei deepak ; t 
pee ae again largely extended. Scientific study | Geaduaf increase they have received | 1906.-.+seceeeeceeeeseeeeees 19,142,461 4,115,069 28,257,530 19,224,881 0. 602,784 499 < a 
Notable Increase in Commerce, | of agriculture. stimulated bv the Fed during recent vears and reached $300,- 1907 . we cwciecaveeceseccecesion 22,070,133 4,926,167 26,996,300 25,686,285 3,580,887 é auc ws 
The external commerce of the island} eral and private exp imental stations, | o9o | ; L9US. .cecvcccccevccses coeeee 25,891,281 4,753,209 30,614,490 22,677,376 3,148,289 bigvicha 4 “Nn 
was increased during the past year in | the recently established board of igri- Growth of Public Wealth, sein iki: Ls A er ae ven + _ bei . pag _ ogee eo a rep nt nie 634.8 ag 2 + 
> ’ iH i ‘eer aren ® sie 02,095, f 5, ~o 37,$ me 27,097,65 ’ a 30,684,855 (,o20,a¢ ; 
value approximately $14,000,000, the ag-}culture, and Insular Fair, eived) In harmony with the greater busi-| 911... ... Sa eennvien iene * eapheag ees 5152958 39,918,367 34,671,958 4,115,039 28,786,997 1,121,370 — 
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